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(1) FRAGRANT BEDDING HYACINTHS 


(2) PEACH BLOSSOM TULIPS 
FOSTERIANA TULIPS 
BLUE BIRD MUSCARI 


Pictures at right and left 
were taken at the Inter- 
national Flower Show in 
Holland, 


DUTCH BULB BARGAINS 


top-size, top-quality imports by Van Bourgondien! 


“FRAGRANT BEDDING HYACINTHS 


Sunny Soft Deep Rich Sky Snow 
YELLOW PINK RED PURPLE BLUE WHITE 


Largest of all Bedding Hyacinths! Huge 16 to 17 cm. bulbs! 
6 for 1.25 18 for 3.25 36 for 6.25 
1 of each color 3 of each color 6 of each coler 


(3) ANEMONE BLANDA Or any combinations you specify! Colors separately labeled! 


_ ° . 
eee "2 re ® EARLY BLOOMING COMBINATION 


catalog . . . gloriously il- Three exquisite varieties which always bloom at the same time! 
lustrated in full color. . . “PEACH BLOSSOM” DOUBLE EARLY TULIPS, full-formed glowing pink! 
is prized by thousands! “FOSTERIANA” HYBRID TULIPS, a bigger, brighter improved Red 
Write for your copy todoy! Emperor! “BLUE BIRD” MUSCARI. sparkling blue Grape Hyacinths! 


JUNIOR COLLECTION SENIOR COLLECTION EXHIB. COLLECTION 
6 Peach Blossom Tulips 12 Peach Blossom Tulips 25 Peach Bossom Tulips 
6 Fosteriana Tulips 12 Fosteriana Tulip 25 Fosteriana Tulips 

12 Muscari Blue Bird 25 Muscari Blue Bird 50 Muscari Blue Bird 


24 bulbs 2.25 49 bulbs 4.10 100 bulbs 7.90 
® ANEMONE BLANDA “BLUE BEAUTY” 


Rich violet-blue stars! Delicate fern-like foliage! Bloom right after 
Crocus! Thrive in partial shade! Best planted 2 inches apart in clumps 
and masses. Ideal for naturalizing and rockeries! 


12 for 95c¢ 25 for 1.80 100 for 6.50 
“SPECTACULAR REMBRANDT TULIPS 


Rare, riotous Rembrandts — unmatched for exotic beauty and dazzling 
color! Finest evenly-blended giant mixture for beds, borders, cutting! 


8 for 1.00 25 for 2.85 100 for 11.00 
GIANT DARWIN TULIP MIXTURE 


(Not illustrated) A carefully hand-picked, evenly blended mixture of the 
most brilliant Darwins grown in Holland! Each a famous variety in our 
catalogue — would cost many times more if named! 11 to 12 cm. bulbs! 


12 forl1.00 25 forl.90 50for3.65 100 for 7.00 


All prices postpaid! Satisfaction or refund guaranteed! 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., Inc. 
(4) SPECTACULAR REMBRANDT TULIPS DEPT. 143 BABYLON, N. a: 
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A Rose Freak rare 
Dear Editor: Tulips 


I thought readers would be interested 
in this phenomenon. The bud on this climb- 


ing rose formed, and then the stem con- and other 


tinued to grow right through the center of 
the bud. This is a climbing ‘Peace’ rose, 


ws ped fron 2 hv Soro, | MUSA 
- = ree | elie see 
Wayside’s 
new 

Fall catalog 


EXOTIC SPECIES TULIPS 


From far off Asia and Turkey, Wayside Gar- 
| dens brings you rare, wonderful, many flow- 
ered Tulip Species. These rugged ancestors of 
the garden tulips of today are completely irre- 
sistible. Charming blooms in bright, gay col- 
| ors are frequently accented with brilliant and 
unusual markings. Many varieties produce 
from 9 to 11 dainty flowers on a single stem. 
How Do Cutworms Cut? | Once planted, they are permanent, coming up 
si year after year without further care. 
Dear Editor: 

































On reading “‘How to Pamper a Tomato” 


(Flower & Garden, May, 1957) I was re- _ New GOLDEN REGALE LILY, Royal Gold 


minded of some advice on cutworms I have | Fitst yellow Regale Lily ever offered. Royal Gold is truly a 

d —_ euaegee= horticultural triumph. Large, exquisitely lovely flower heads of 
used successfully for three years. The per- | pure gold glow with a lustrous radiance seldom seen in lilies. 
son who told me the method has used it Very hardy and easy-to-grow, this spectacular new golden yel- 
for nearly ten years, and it has never failed | low lily possesses all the majestic 










him. beauty and sterling qualities of the be- 


loved Regal Lily. 
I do not know if cutworms cut the plant, 


or if they squeeze it off as my friend sug- 
gests, but it does seem that the worms need 
to be able to curl their bodies around the 
stem. If they can’t do this they won't 
bother the plant. 


Catalog also describes and illustrates 
in color many other magnificent 
new lilies including the dazzling 
Centifolium “Pink Selections,” as 
well as America’s most complete 
selection of rare and unusual new 
Tulips and Daffodils. 



























Therefore, you just push a small stick, | = SEND FOR THE 
three or four inches long and about an | gn WORLD'S FINEST 
a os s qe * 
inch thick, down close beside the stem, HORTICULTURAL 
to prevent the worm from wrapping him- | BOOK-CATALOG 
self around it. Try it yourself if you want , 
' To get your copy of America’s fa- 
proof, New 3 vorite catalog, please enclose 50¢, 
Mrs. Ruby M. Powell coin or stamps, to cover mailing 
) K GOLDEN and handling costs of this heavy book. Wayside’s Fall 
ansas \ j Catalog has no equal . . . 130 pages, with hundreds of 
c. ' REGALE true-color illustrations and helpful cultural directions. 
Using the logic that cutworms are LILY It features over 1300 prize roses, flowering shrubs and 







more likely out for food than exercise, Royal 
we still think that they CUT by chew- Gold 
ing. In the interests of science we’re 


trying this trick, though, and offer it The finest new 
to open-minded readers who will try LILY in a decade \, Wesysicle FT a MERCER 


trees, rare bulbs and hardy “Pedigreed” plants . . . all 
grown and rigidly tested in America’s most carefully 
supervised nursery. Send for your copy TODAY. 


anything to outwit these vandals. 
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The Cover—Ten years ago 
the Cincinnati Enquirer took 
this picture of A. E. Curtis in 
his garden of Oriental poppies. 
Since then Mr. Curtis has raised 
a full beard, and looks much 
different. But the poppy he is 
observing has changed only in 
that it is now a much more 
familiar sight in gardens 
throughout America. It is ‘G. I. 
Joe,’ a luscious watermelon 
pink, the last poppy to bloom, 
and the one Curtis considers 
the finest of his many intro- 
ductions. Now at the age of 83, 
Mr. Curtis is spending full time 
hybridizing, and is looking for- 
ward to some outstanding new 
seedlings. Story on page 16. 

—Photo by Ran Cochran 
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SUBJECTS ESPECIALLY FOR SUMMER 


27 : There’s Fun in Hybridizing Glads—Marjorie Ann Carper 
28 : A Glad Growing Family—Lois M. Smith 

34 : Foliar Feeding—H. B. Tukey, Jr. 

38 : Light Up for Outdoor Living after Dark—Earle W. Gage 
51 Mid-Summer Care of Dahlias—Edward C. Drace 

52 : Those Pesky Powdery Mildews!—Malcolm C. Shurtleff 
56 : Maintaining Your Lawn—Leonard A. Yager 

58 : Those Hornworms!—Ralph J. Donahue 


GARDENING IN GENERAL 


13 : Central International Glad Show in Michigan 

16 : Oriental Poppies in the perennial border—A. E. Curtis 

18 : Some “Crocuses” for Fall—E. S. Henderson 

20 : The Variable Viburnums—Anne Miller 

22 : The Clematis Are Old Friends—Olga Rolf Tiemann 

24 : The Many Uses of Euonymus—Lee Thompson 

30 : Using Cacti and Succulents in the Outdoor Garden—Ladislaus Cutak 
32 : Why Don’t My Peonies Bloom?—Frank Payne 

36 Controlling Lawn Insects and related pests—Leonard A. Yager 

40 Little Irises are making big news—Bonabeth G. Brickell 

43 : Lilium Concolor, the One-Colored Lily—Olga Rolf Tiemann 

45 : Iris Meeting in Memphis—W. F. Scott 

54 : The Mole... tireless underground garden pest—W. C. Vanderwerth 
INDOOR GARDENING 

42 : Planters add a homelike touch—Louise Price Bell 
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Pruning and Mulching; 
Things to Plant Now 


PLANTS, LIKE 
children, need 
constant care 
and attention. 
Bad habits are 
much easier to 
control when 
they first start 
than later when 
they are well es- 
tablished. Awk- 
ward growing branches on trees, vines 
or shrubs can be cut off at any time. 
When you first notice them there is 
usually less to cut off than a month 
or two later, as the branches of climb- 
ing roses that are too tall or come out 
in an awkward angle. 

Unusually long branches of golden- 
bell, and the usually all too wide 
spread of growth of Pfitzer junipers 
and spreading Japanese yews can be 
stopped before they really get going, 
by pinching off the tip few inches of 
the growth or more if necessary. As 
tree branches hang down with age, 
or maybe rain, they can be removed. 
Wisterias are probably becoming a 
nuisance by climbing all over every- 
thing as may be the bittersweet and 
the silver lace vine. I always carry a 
sharp knife in my pocket; others may 
prefer pruning shears. In the same 
way you may discover that your peony 
foliage is flopping out over some 
choice plant and smothering it or that 
the tall stems of gold banded lilies or 
Olympic hybrid lilies need a little tie- 
ing or staking. Do it now rather than 
wait. 


For the 

eastern states 

of Mid-America 

by 

Victor H. Ries 
Ohio State University 


Apply a Mulch 
A tremendous amount of energy is 
wasted in unnecessary cultivating. 
Other than keeping the top half inch 
of soil loose so that no crust is formed, 
and keeping down the weeds, there 
really is no need of additional culti- 
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All 
Around 


Mid-America 


vation. It would be wonderful if we 
could all obtain enough organic mat- 
ter to mulch our flower beds and even 
our vegetable gardens. Here in the 
midwest with our 24 hours of con- 
tinuous heat except in the northern 
areas, the soil gets extremely warm 
with the result that root action stops 
with many plants. It is possible to in- 
sulate the soil just as we do our homes, 
with an inch or two of organic matter. 
You don’t have to be choosy; any- 
thing will do—chopped corn cobs are 
wonderful if you can buy them rea- 
sonably. Straw is good but may add 
weeds or at least wheat plants. Saw- 
dust or shavings are excellent. 


All of these things, however, need 
the addition of extra fertilizer con- 
taining nitrogen to feed the bacteria 
while they are decomposing the 
mulch. Seven or eight pounds of am- 
monium sulfate to a hundred pounds 
of the dry mulch material will be 
ample. It will take three or four times 
this much complete fertilizer such as 
5-10-5 to supply the same amount of 
nitrogen. Other materials that you 
may find convenient are old tobacco 
stems, rotted straw, rotted manure, 
spent hops from the brewery, cotton- 
seed hulls, peanut shells, buckwheat 
hulls, alfalfa chaff, soybean chaff, hay 
that has become a little too moldy to 
feed the livestock, shredded tree twigs 
from line clearance crews, shredded 
tree bark. The only thing is that it be 
organic matter and that it be not too 
expensive. 

There is still time for one or two 
more pinchings of your garden chrys- 
anthemums. Except for the very ear- 
liest varieties, they can be pinched 
after each three or four inches of 
growth up until mid July. 

Climbing roses can be pruned after 
the first heavy crop of bloom is over, 
by removing all of the old wood at 
ground level. Of course if they are 


(Please turn page $) 


Daylily 
Summer 
Sale!!! 


Plant NOW for REAL Bloom Next 
Season. 


We believe these varieties to be un- 
surpassed for beauty by any in all 
America. 


HOW’S THIS 


40c each — 10 for $3.50 — ALL 20 for $6.00 

One $5 plant of “High and Mighty” ). 
; FREE (Color Photo page 5 of our ‘57 

| \ Cat.), with each order for all 20 
BELLE OF GEORGIA—Yellow and Peach 

BESS BUCHANAN—Cantaloupe, Rose Veins 

BOUTONNIERE—Light Rosy Peach 

ENCORE—Brilliant Red, Creamy Throat 

FAR AWAY—Rose Salmon 

GUNSTON HALL—Velvety Red Dwarf 

IN OUR TIME—Rosy Salmon Over Lemon 

J. T. RUSSELL—Lemon, Soft Red Eye 

LAMARIA—Scarlet-Orange, fast grower 

LITTLE IMP—Canary Yellow Dwarf 

MING TOY—Magenta and Orange Bi-Color 

MINNIE—Glowing Mahogany Red 

MT. VERNON—Lemon Overcast Coral Rose 

MY BUDDY—Velvety Mahogany Red 

NEODESHA—Wine Red, Deeper Red Eye 

OUR PET—Yellow Overcast Orange Red 

ROSE OF TEXAS—Rosy Red 

RUSSELL’S MINUET—Rose, Canary Sepals 

SKYLARK—Lemon, Heavy Texture 

SPRING PARADE—Raspberry 

Full 5 month bloom with this collection. Many 

of these varieties pictured in natural color in our 

FREE catalog. 


ANOTHER BARGAIN 
ALL 5 VARIETIES—$5.00 POSTPAID 
(Catalog Value $11.00) 

COLLECTOR'S ITEM—Large, Tomato Red 
GALLANT GENT—Red, Velvet Sheen, Gold Throat 
JUNGLE PRINCESS—Wine Purple, Buff Throat 
RED FURY—Velvet Black Red 
SAM MOBLEY—Carmine Red, Ivory Mid-Ribs 


CONNOISSEUR’S COLLECTION 
ALL 5 VARIETIES—$15.00 POSTPAID 
Order this 5 and receive FREE one $7.50 plant 
of “MILLIE RUSSELL” 

(Total Catalog Value $32.50) 

DAISY FERRICK—Huge, Lemon 

| EVELYN RUSSELL—Profuse Yellow, Maroon Eye 
GARY RUSSELL—Giant, Chartreuse 

NANNETTE RUSSELL—Huge Yellow, Green Throat 
| SPRING CALL—Lavender over Rose, Green Throat 


These varieties are for those who want fewer 
and rarer Daylilies and still at a price asked by 
| many for ordinary ones. 


These Offers Void After Sept. 1, 1957 
Minimum Order $3.50 


Write for America’s finest color catalog, 
62 full color pictures and chock full of 
planting information—it's FREE. 


Russell 


SPRING 15, TEXAS 
America’s Largest Grower (38 Acres) 
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In your own GuanQites 


“Garden Under Giass” 
You can step into summer every day 
of the year when you step into your 
Everlite Aluminum Greenhouse. There 
is nothing so satisfying to the dyed- 
in-the-wool flower grower. 

Famous Evertite features: 

@ Lifetime maintenance-free construction 
@ Strong, light, rustproof aluminum alloy 
@ Beautiful, harmonizing curved glass eaves 
© Completely prefabricated, easily erected 
@ Choice of lean-to or full-size models 
@ Full line of Everlite accessories 


Model G-3 shown, $1463.00. Other models 
from $187.50. Write for free folder G77. 


Aluminum 


, Vue. 
14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohie 


Get our new-customer 
bonus offer! Write for 


FREE 
CATALOG 


TRUS ona 
DAYLILIES 


EDENWALD GARDENS 
Dept. G, VINCENNES, INDIANA 


5 from 1 


SOAKEZE does a good job of watering shrubs, 
especially rose bushes. Saves much time and 
work. Attach it to your garden hose; the 5 
small plastic hoses spread out in any direction 
to soak roots of 5 plants, some 24 feet apart. 
Guaranteed to please you or your money re- 
funded. Complete unit only $4.95 postpaid. 
Send check or money order. 


JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 
11-H Dantzler St., Saint Matthews, S. C. 
4 








(Continued from Page 3) 
new bushes or weak growers you may 
want to leave the wood on until it’s 
two years old. 

Perennials to Plant 

Try not to forget that weekly check- 
ing of every plant in the garden to 
see if any new pests have appeared. If 
they have, apply that all purpose dust 
or spray at once. The longer you wait 
the more pests there will be to con- 
trol for they multiply amazingly fast 
whether they are plant diseases or 
insect pests. 

Some of the seed that you can 
order now for sowing in early August 
would include Pacific hybrid delphi- 
niums, the many varieties of Shasta 
daisies, columbine, Polyantha prim- 
roses, Japanese primroses, gaillardia, 
balloon flower, painted daisy (pyre- 
thrum), pink turtlehead, hardy can- 


| dytuft, hardy pinks, hardy alyssum, 
| carpathian harebell. You will proba- 


bly have to go to the larger garden 
stores for these or send away to some 
of the nationally known mail order 
seed companies. You could start now 
to make the cold frame in case you 


do not have one in which to sow these 


seeds. Make a shade by nailing laths 


_one lath apart to one by two inch 


strips. 

Your house plants that are summer- 
ing out of doors can be given another 
application of fertilizer. To avoid in- 
juring the foliage with dry fertilizer 
use one of the soluble ones dissolved 
in water—one tablespoonful to two 
gallons. Water them liberally with this 
solution. 


Fall Head Lettuce 


Your own head lettuce in the fall 
is wonderful. Try sowing ‘May King,’ 
‘Butterhead, as well as the two very 
high quality ‘Bibb’ and ‘Oakleaf.’ Plan 
on transplanting these from the gar- 
den to a cold frame in late Septem- 
ber so that you continue eating them 
until the temperature gets down to 
about 20 degrees. A glass or glass sub- 
stitute sash over the frame will be 
ample protection during November 
and maybe even early December. 
With Bibb lettuce selling in the stores 
at 49 to 59 cents a pound, your cold 
frame will be paid for. 

Broadleaf Batavian endive sown 
this month makes wonderful salads in 
late September and October. 

Transplanting plants, whether they 
be seedlings or divisions, during the 
hot summer calls for a little extra 
care and attention. Shade them for 


three or four days after transplanting. 
Sometimes a berry basket, other times 
a shingle stuck in the ground to the 
south of them or a few bits of straw 
will be ample. Soak them well when 
transplanting and check daily to see 
if they may need additional watering, 
until they become established. 

Spidermites (red spider) can play 
havoc with many of our garden 
plants, particularly if it’s hot and dry, 
Phlox, arborvitae, hardy primroses, are 
some of those most seriously affected, 
but if you have been dusting or spray- 
ing frequently with DDT they may 
be found on almost any plant. In 
case your all purpose dust or spray is 
not proving effective, try spraying 
with Malathion or Aramite, following 
the instructions on the container for 
mixing. Normally one application a 
month, thoroughly covering both sides 
of the leaves, should give rather good 
control. Unless you have strong bi- 
focals vou may not be able to see the 
little mites since they are very small 
but you can tell they are there by 
the grayish brown color of leaves. Oc- 
casionally they are serious on Pfitzer 
juniper, Colorado blue spruce, and 
other evergreens as well as the arbor- 
vitae which they are always on, more 
or less. 

There is still time for one or two 
more plantings of gladiolus to main- 
tain that succession of bloom until 
cold weather. 


Helping the Garden 
Survive the Heat 


JuLy could be 
a time of reflec- 
tion and basking 
in the sun, (of 
which there is a 

southern states 


plenty), but such 
. Mid-America is not to be for 


Robert H. Rucker ie hoppy nee 
ith dener. Amid 
Technological College thoughts of the 

seashore or the 
cool mountains, the gardener relaxes 
in the shade of his favorite tree and 
takes stock of his garden. Most gar- 
dening is done during the early morn- 
ing hours, or in the long hours of late 
afternoon, with mid-day reserved for 
“siesta time” throughout most of 
South mid-America. The rate of 
growth has definitely slowed down, 
with only an occasional burst of new 
growth or color to reward hard-work- 


7 South 


For the 
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ing gardeners.. These fragile blooms 
will last well if cut in the cool of the 
morning and brought into the house, 
but they last but a few short hours 
before blasting in the searing heat out- 
side. 

There will always be old stand-by 
plants for bedding which give good 
return in spite of the heat. The month 
of July can be used to a good advan- 
tage by gardeners to go visiting other 
gardens. The long evenings when the 
breeze is springing up give wonder- 
ful opportunities to call on friends 
and neighbors and exchange ideas on 
plants and summer maintenance prac- 
tices in the garden. 

Garden Illumination: Have you 
ever thought of lighting your garden 
as a means of escaping the heat of 
summer—especially in July? Experi- 
ment with garden lighting not only 
for the purpose of using the garden, 
but also as a means of working in the 
garden to escape high daytime tem- 
peratures. There are many good port- 
able work lights available in the gar- 
den supply stores now. Permanent 
lighting can add much to the enjoy- 
ment of your garden and even an 
ordinary garden becomes much more 
glamorous under proper artificial 
lighting. 

Watering: This is perhaps the most 
important job, and certainly the most 
continuing job in the garden during 
this month. Water rates are generally 
on the increase, and most beautiful 
gardens represent a sizeable expendi- 
ture for water during July. All plants 
respond to thorough soaking and 
mulching during this period. In much 
of our area, we are able to maintain 
the plants with proper watering and 
reap a harvest of fall blooms, but be- 
cause of low humidity, many of the 
plants actually become somewhat dor- 
mant during this month and part of 
next in spite of watering. 


In the western half of South mid- 
America, most garden soils are of the 
physical structure that guarantees 
good drainage without danger of wa- 
ter-logging; so the danger of getting 
too much water is not present. For 
thorough slow watering, the deep- 
soaking kind that is desired, use the 
soaker-type hose, or one of the new 
water breaker nozzles. Either of these 
will prevent washing and apply the 
water in a gentle spray that soaks in. 
By thorough soaking of each section of 


(Please turn page }) 
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YOUR AMAZOY LAWN STAYS GREEN 
DESPITE DROUGHT—*4 LESS MOWING 


BURN BROWN CRABGRAS 
RESISTS INSECTS Has Survived 3 Months 


GUARANTEED sii Even pescnes: 


Zoysia Likes It Hot — Plant 
it Now — Perfected by U. S. 


DEPT. of AGRICULTURE 


WON'T CHOKES OUT WEEDS 


AND OLD 
GRASS 


in Scorching D t 
AND DISEASES Heat Without Water! 
MORE BEAUTY YET COSTS YOU LESS 


Genuine Amazoy is the revolutionary lawn grass that pro- 


duces a weed-free, carefree lawn. 


So deep-rooted it goes 


weeks and stays beautiful without watering, whether due 


to water bans or because you are away. 
because plugs spread above and below ground into even, 
deep-green turf that practically eliminates upkeep. So 
thick and rich, insects, fungus, diseases can’t live in it. 
Never needs re-seeding. Won’t winter kill. Cuts fertilizer 

ends need for weed killers. 


No Seeds To Plant, Or Fail! No 
More Sparse, Patchy Turf! Watch 
Your Plugs Spread Into Thick, 


Velvety Lawn. 
A Thrilling Experience To Watch 
- No waste, no sod to cut. No “sprigs’’. 
Comes in fresh cut, green plugs of 


living grass that assure rapid, sure 
growth. 


. Just set pre-cut plugs into holes in 
ground like a cork into a bottle. 
(Plant 1 ft. apart, checkerboard style. 
Easy planting instructions with each 
order.) 


. Each soil-enriched plug takes root, 
spreads to cover planted area with 
thick, beautiful turf. 


. Amazing root system grows so deep 
(2-3 feet down) your lawn finds and 
holds its own supply of underground 
water. No more ugly brown, bare 
spots — EVER! 


ONLY AMAZOY OFFERS 
THESE ADVANTAGES 
There are various grades of 
Zoysia Grass. Genuine AMA- 
ZOY, the finest quality known, 
is grown only at Zoysia Farm 
Nurseries and available only 
by mail. Takes playground 
punishment. Planted in Pimlico 
Racing Turf Course. Avoid risk 
of lost labor and disappoint- 

ment— 


ORDER AMAZOY TODAY. ANY PLUG 
FAILING TO GROW REPLACED FREE 
——Dept. 853 


ZOYSIA FARMS 


ing. 


costs ; 


Order Now From 
World’s Largest 
GROWERS 
And Save! 

100 Pre-Cut Plugs $5.20 


100 Large Pre-Cut 
Plugs & 
Plugger 
300 Large Pre-Cut 


Plugs & 
Plugger 


1000 Large Pre-Cut 
Plugs & 
Plugger 


R 
larger orders. 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, fll. 
602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


Costs you less 


Drives out weeds, 
dandelions, crabgrass and old 
grass permanently. When other 
lawns turn patchy brown and 
ugly, your Amazoy lawn remains 
lush, green, lovely—the pride of 
your neighborhood. 


APPROVED BY U.S. 
GOLF ASSN, taters 


Editors 
LOOK, NEWSWEEK, POPULAR 
GARDENING, HARPER’S, OR- 
GANIC GARDENING, FLOWER 
AND GARDEN AND 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
lmmediate Delivery 


Order Now! Clip Coupon 


$370 
$1545 


$3495 


Each 100 Plugs Give 5,000 Transplants Yearly! 
Amazing growth! As AMAZOY spreads you can take up 
your own plugs for other lawn areas—an endless supply. 
Plug each sq. foot twice yearly — transplant even in 
midsummer heat. 


EXCLUSIVE 
STEP-ON 
PLUGGER 


For Planting 
and transplant- 
Patented 
design seve 
v iv ° 
lon geowtn ar | Miss. River. add 75c per 100 plugs. If you live 
it digs hole for 
plugs, for fast- 


Plugged area soon grows over. 
= ° 


cs 
j To: Dept. 853, ZOYSIA FARM NURSERIES} 
4 602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, TT | 
| Please ship the following order of Amazoy | 
Meyer Z-52. 
C 100 Plugs (CD 100 Plugs )—) 300 Plugs 1 
| . $5.20 & Plugger | & Plugger | 
uul-Size 70 
Plugger $4.95 +8 $1 5“ ! 
How orders are shipped. If you live east of the 
west of Miss. River add $2.25 per 100 plugs 
aoe we pay all shipping. Otherwise we ship 
your order Express Charges Collect. 


| Co 1000 Plugs & Plugger (f.0.b. Balto.) $34.95 


\" enclose © check © money order © cash 
| Address 


I city Zone...... a 
——_— —_——_— 


Why Liquid Lawn & Plant Feeding Is 90% BETTER 


LAWNS:Greener, | SHRUBS: Finer foli- 
richer, healthier in 7 | age, richer color, stur- 
days or less. dier growth. 


Many more blooms 
FLOWERS - PLANTS: that tast \onger. 
Rich, sparkling colors you dream about. Fruits 
and vegetables are juicier, healthier, plumper. 


G To Give New Health and 
Beauty Or Money Back! 


Contains 
wonder-working 


IRON 
CHELATES 


.:. Hayes ALL PURPOSE Sprayer 
Mecez> 
<2. Attaches to hose nozzle. Mixes, sprays 
*. Nutri-20, insecticides, etc. as you water. 
Solid brass lined jets. If ordered sep- 
arately $4.95 Pereela. Special WITH ANY 
ORDER OF NUTRI-20, ONLY $3.49 postpaid 


3 Ibs. Sibs. 15 Ibs. 
$375 $498 $1400 


Postage pre-paid anywhere inU.S. 


100% .ceca NUTRIENTS 


shoot new life and beauty into lawn and 


plants instantly, when 
you liquid-feed with 
Impartial, independent tests show only o of 


dry fertilizers are available to plants when ap- 
plied—meaning waste and slower growth. But 
100% of Nutri-20’s balanced, complete nutrients 
go to work immediately on application. In 1 hour 
—60 minutes !—life-giving nourishment is help- 
ing every root, twig, leaf, branch. Costs less— 
no waste, no leaching, no burning. 1 tsp. makes a 
gallon---10 lbs. in a barrel of water more than 
equal 100 lbs. of finest dry fertilizer. Order today. 


Dept. 17 GARDEN NUTRIENTS CO. 


223 W. Monument St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
5 





(Continued from page 5) 
the garden, once every ten days per 
section should be sufficient. 


Watering Glads 


Gladiolus must be soaked thorough- 
ly during the formation and develop- 
ment of bloom spikes. If wilting oc- 
curs, the spikes will be crooked and, 
of course, cannot be straightened. If 
there is danger of the plants blowing 
over, make certain they are staked if 
you desire nice straight spikes. Even 
a few hours in a horizontal or leaning 
position will cause crooked spikes. 
This results from the effect of gravity 
on the growth of the plants. When 
cutting, make certain to leave at least 
four leaves on the stalk so that food 
may be manufactured to feed the de- 
veloping corm that will make next 
year’s plant. The spikes may be cut 
when the first floret shows color, and 
the remaining florets be allowed to 
develop inside in a protected area if 
there is danger of damage from drying 
winds or dust. 

Dahlias should be growing luxuri- 
antly by July with some flowers. Once 
again, thorough watering is necessary 
when flower formation begins. July is 
usually very dry, watering is needed 
to prevent stunting and blasting and 
to improve the quality of the blooms. 
Keep a wary eye out for the corn 
borer and rodents that love to feed on 
the tubers. 

Seedling dahlias growing in plant 
bands or pots may be purchased and 
planted in protected locations as filler 
plants in the border. They come in a 
beautiful range of colors, are dwarf in 
size, and are wonderful for arrange- 
ments. Many growers are now using 
the pressed peat pot for plants to be 
planted pot and all directly into the 
soil. These are very convenient, and 
should prove a very valuable time 
and labor saver. 


Lawns really take a beating during 
July, as a rule. High temperatures 
and moisture from artificial watering 
make an ideal situation for the growth 
and development of injurious fungus 
diseases. These turf diseases are usu- 
ally hard to diagnose and equally 
stubborn to control. They usually ap- 
pear as irregular patches of brown or 
burned-like areas that tend to spread 
rather rapidly. The use of Captan or 
Tersan can usually check the spread 
of these fungus growths. If either of 
these is not immediately available, use 
any available fungicide, but follow di- 
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rections for application. Then call in 
a turf specialist for advice and treat- 
ment. The lawn is the most important 
part of the average home grounds, 
and the most valuable—so protect it. 


Few insects cause serious damage to 
lawns. Army worms and beetles will 
eat the foliage, but can be controlled 
by lead arsenate or Dieldrin. Termites 
occasionally show up in coarse-blade 
grasses or in the mat of stolons, but 
the same treatment is effective on 
these. Beetle grubs, which eat the 
roots of the grass, cause possibly more 
damage to lawns than any other in- 
sects. Yellowing and dying of the grass 
is a good indication of these pests. 
They are easily found by stripping off 
the top sod. A thorough spraying of 
dieldrin or chlordane is the recom- 
mended treatment. 


Raise the Mower 

Mowing is another important lawn 
job for July. The height of cut should 
be raised about an inch during the 
time the temperatures soar near or 
above the hundred mark. The best 
program for mowing is light cutting 
each week to prevent the grass from 
exhausting itself trying to recover 
from heavy mowing. The mower 
should be kept sharp to insure clean 
cutting. A dull mower can cause white 
streaks to appear in the lawn a few 
hours after mowing. This is caused by 
the ends of the grass blades being 
chewed off and the frayed ends turn- 
ing white. While not harmful, it is 
unsightly in a healthy green lawn. 
Height of cut can be lowered again 
in late summer to cause the turf to 
tighten for winter. 


Many gardeners catch the lawn 
clippings and use them for mulching 
flower beds. These should be dried 
out first before applying as they go 
through a heat while drying. I per- 
sonally prefer to let the clippings fall 
without catching them, as they pro- 
vide a good source of natural humus 
and mulch for the grass. In time this 
insulating material builds up and 
value of the lawn increases. 


A light feeding at the rate of one 
pound of nitrogen per 1,000 square 
feet should be applied early in July. 
This will replace the nitrogen used 
in growth and will maintain vigorous 
growth and rich color. Aeration of 
lawns is another chore that will im- 
prove turf. This is best accomplished 
by use of,a machine known as an 
aerifier. This machine cuts plugs out 


of sod by use of hollow spoons at. 
tached to a wheel-like drum. The re- 
sulting holes allow food and water 
to penetrate deeper, and cause better 
root growth. Also, the access of oxy. 
gen to the roots encourages the de. 
velopment of a tougher grass. Best of 
all, aerating improves the physical 
condition of the soil, and gives more 
resilience to the sod. Most lawn supply 
stores have an aeration service avail- 
able. 
Planting Irises 

Irises are usually planted this month 
throughout this area. The iris is per- 
haps the most universally grown plant 
in our area, and one of the most 
beautiful. One healthy rhizome is all 
that is necessary for a start. In large 
beds, a good method is to lay off the 
borders in three-foot equilateral tri- 
angles, and plant one rhizome in each 
triangle. By planting each 1 foot from 
the apex, with the growing tip toward 
the base, two rows are actually made. 
The room between plants is sufficient 
for several years of growth, or until 
such time as division of the clumps 
becomes necessary. (See sketch). The 
soil should be prepared several weeks 
before planting to allow for settling. 


Dig the soil deeply and work in a 
complete plant food such as 5-10-5 
with some peat moss and bone meal. 
In planting, spread the roots out well 
and place in a downward position 
with the rhizome barely covered with 
soil and water well. 

The ends of the leaves are usually 
trimmed to about four to six inches 
to prevent undue drain of food neces- 
sary for their support. It also helps 
the appearance of the newly planted 
rhizomes. If you are a new gardener, 
order a dozen or so of the newer irises 
for your garden—you will thoroughly 
enjoy them. All of the newer varieties, 
plus the old favorites, are listed in 
Flower and Garden and the other gat- 
den publications. Many iris lovers in 
garden clubs will gladly divide with a 
new gardener. 

Chrysanthemums need a great deal 
of attention during July. A light feed- 
ing of manure should be given by 
mid-month. July is the time for the 
last pinch on bedding varieties being 
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grown for mass color, as buds will 
begin to develop during August. For 
those who grow chrysanthemums for 
. shifting into permanent borders, they 
should be in place by mid-July. Water 
these thoroughly and shade for a few 
days with paper or cloth, and after 
they’re established, feed very lightly. 
Many bare spots in the garden, 
created by the untimely passing of 
some of the annuals, can be plugged 
with a few chrysanthemum plants at 
this time. Their beautiful colors and 
many uses make them a must for the 
fall garden. Be sure that growth is 
not slowed down, because once this 
happens the plants tend to become 
stunted. 

Miscellaneous. Remember those 
window boxes or planters? Be sure to 
feed at least once each month—liquid 
manure is recommended. Corrective 
pruning of trees and shrubs can be 
done as needed in July—paint all 
wounds with a pruning compound to 


promote healing. Foliage of the spring | 
flowering bulbs can be removed safely | 


now. Keep a wary eye out for black 
spot on roses and remove any suckers 
that come from below the bud union. 
Most important of ail, do things to 
conserve precious moisture. Cultiva- 
tion and mulches help save water and 
eliminate weed pests. 


lris Planting Time; 
Summer Glad Trouble 


A MONTH aft- 

er they bloom is 

a good time to 

transplant irises. 

tis he Bearded iris beds 
need renewal 
rigamd every three to 
by five years; other- 
leonard A. Yager Wise they may 
Montana State College become too 
crowded. As the 

clumps become older, the middle part 
becomes less vigorous and may die 


out, allowing the possible entry of dis- 
ease. 


western and 


Good drainage is essential to suc- 
cess with the iris. The soil should be 
well prepared in advance of planting. 
Add generous amounts of well-de- 
cayed organic matter to the soil and 
phosphate fertilizer. Set the iris clumps 
on a slight mound in the planting 
hole and spread the roots in all direc- 
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OUR 30th ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


THREE GORGEOUS LILIES ONLY $2.00 


Here’s our greatest bargain offer — 3 beautiful exotic 
lilies — Speciosum “Crimson Glory,” DeGraaff’s famous 
nasturtium-red “Enchantment” (not pictured here) and 
Aurelian Hybrid “Limelight’’ Strain — a gorgeous trio. 
June to August blooming. We offer one bulb each, full 


floweri ize. Shipped ly in October, 

Sindee oii $4.50). Pestentds for en . $2.00 
(FREE with this special, our ‘57 catalog) 

THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG 


48 pages profusely illustrated in color, it lists over 175 
fascinating lilies, many new for ‘57. Also 12 kinds of 
Hardy Cyclamen, the finest Hardy Clematis, special Lily 
Food and spray material. Really, it’s a cultural hand- 
book, invaluable to lily lovers. To get your copy, send 
25c, coin or stamps, TODAY! 


OLYMPIC HYBRIDS LILY SPECIAL 


See in your own garden the absolute perfection of our giant 
Olympic Hybrids (not pictured). They rate the finest. We'll 
mail you in October, three full flowering size 
bulbs, postpaid for only $1 .00 
(‘57 Catalog FREE with this offer) 
Speciosum 


Specon 1 Kbmutine BE Mie - Lites 


Glory”’ BOX G * CANBY, OREGON 


Aurelian 
Hybrid 
“Limelight” 


Lily Specialists Since 1927 


GARDEN CLUBS: Inquire about special club plan. Betty Jackson, 
Flower & Garden Magazine, Dept. GC-7, 559 Westport Road, Kansas 
City 11, Missouri. 


wt wt 2402 


@ You've heard about this wonder 
chemical. You’ve read about it. 
Now put it to work for you—in 
ACP Poison Ivy Killer. 


@ You'll find it the safest... the 
most Selective ... the most pow- 
erful poison-ivy killer in the world 
today. 


ACP 
POISON 


@ Nonpoisonous ... harmless to 
people and pets... doesn’t ster- 
ilize the soil . . . doesn’t con- 
taminate spray equipment. 


@ One application and you're rid of 
the pest of poison ivy. 


8-oz. canister $1.25 
24-oz. canister $3.35 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


87.5% St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ AMBLER, PA. « Niles, Calif, 
Makers of the famous 
WEEDONE products 


Tive INGREOIENT: 
on (3 amino:? 2.4 triazole) 12.5% 


INERT INGREDIENTS 
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tions. Normally, the rhizomes are 
placed about soil level. Planted at this 
time there will be an extension of the 
root system and the plants should be 
well established by the time winter 
sets in. 

How to Use Water 

Watering is such an important prac- 
tice. It is often done improperly by 
the amateur gardener. Some are in 
the habit of sprinkling the plants daily 
without ever giving plants a thorough 
watering. Such practices encourage 
shallow rooting. This condition may 
mean serious trouble especially if a 
prolonged dry spell should ensue. 
Plants watered this way are more like- 
ly to suffer from drouth than those 
given thorough waterings. 

Most plants benefit from the equiv- 
alent of an inch or so of water at 
each irrigation. That amount will 
penetrate the soil for several inches— 
about three to four inches in a heavy 
soil and as much as 12 inches in a 
light sandy soil. Root systems of most 
plants penetrate the soil several inch- 
es, and some deep rooted plants are 
known to reach down into the soil 
more than five feet. 

Some soils take water more rapidly 


than others—this is governed in part 
by the texture and condition of the 
soil. Water should not be applied fast 
enough to cause surface run-off, or 
erosion will occur. 


Each gardener must know the char- 
acteristics of his own soil to know 
how often, how much, and at what 
rate to apply water. If water is ap- 
plied thoroughly at each irrigation, 
the gardener may only need to irri- 
gate at five to ten day intervals, or 
greater, depending on soil texture. It is 
good to allow the soil to dry out par- 
tially. between irrigations. This allows 
for better aeration of the soil and cul- 
tivation to control weeds. 


Some gardeners must find ways to 
conserve moisture, because they do 
not have enough water to go around. 
Weeds rob soils of moisture and 
should be kept down. They may be 
controlled by cultivation, by mulch- 
ing or through the use of weed-killers 
or herbicides. Mulching, in itself, helps 
conserve moisture by reducing evapo- 
ration from the soil surface. The prac- 
tice of thorough watering is also im- 
portant in saving moisture. If fre- 
quent sprinkling is practiced, much of 
it is lost to the atmosphere by evapo- 
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ration before and after it reaches the 
soil surface. 

It is a waste of time to water by 
holding the hose in the hand. Furrow 
or ditch irrigation and overhead 
sprinkling are the two main methods 
of applying water. Both methods have 
advantages and disadvantages. No 
matter which method is used there is 
always the problem of securing even 
distribution. Some sprinkler systems 
are poor in this regard. It is best to 
set up some kind of watering system 
that insures as even a distribution of 
water as possible. 

If overhead sprinkling is used it is 
usually better to water during the 
early part of the day rather than later. 
If the foliage goes into the cool part 
of the night in a wet condition there 
is more chance for certain diseases, 
such as mildews, to develop. 

Summer Glad Troubles 

Watch gladiolus plants for presence 
of fusarium yellows disease. Plants may 
be attacked during all stages of 
growth. The leaves show yellowing 
and browning and the flower spikes 
fail to form. There is little that can 
be done at this stage except to re- 
move and burn infected plants. Do 
not allow them to remain in the gar- 
den as they will infect other healthy 
plants. 

Soil sterilization with a chemical 
such as Vapam a couple of weeks be- 
fore planting, and treatment of the 
corms with a fungicide, helps reduce 
this disease. Probably the best treat- 
ment is when the gladiolus corms are 
harvested in the fall. Keep them in a 
warm storage place (95 degrees) for 
about a week, clean them and dust 
them with Arasan or Spergon, and 
store them again at 95 degrees for 
another week. Then place them in 
regular cool storage, if possible, below 
40 degrees for the remainder of the 
winter. 

Thrips are also troublesome on 
glads during the summer. Although 
you may have planted healthy corms 
in the spring, this insect could have 
migrated into your patch from a 
neighbor’s garden. Thrips cause tiny 
whitish streaks along the leaves and 


later on the flowers. Badly infested 
plants may even fail to bloom. Spray- 
ing or dusting with such insecticides 
as Dieldrin, DDT, chlordane, or lin. 
dane are very helpful. Apply these at 
weekly to 10-day intervals and do a 
thorough job as soon as any thrip 
damage is noticed. Two or three ap- 
plications should do the trick. 


Removing Seed Pods 


The removal of seed stalks and seed 
pods is a practice that leads toward 
tidier and more attractive gardens, 
This practice tends to have beneficial 
effects with some flowering plants 
such as delphinium. Often delphin- 
iums will bloom a second time late in 
the season if this practice is followed. 
It is claimed that frequent removal of 
sweet pea flowering stems instead of 
permitting them to go to seed will 
encourage more flowering. Many an- 
nual flowering plants bloom more 
freely, or bloom again, as a result of 
timely removal of seed stalks. In a 
number of cases, little advantage is 
gained except to keep the garden a 
little neater. 

The removal of foliage from peren- 
nial flowering plants after the plants 
have bloomed is not generally recom- 
mended. The plants need this foliage 
to manufacture plant foods to store 
in their roots for subsequent growth 
over a period of years. The foliage 
should be allowed to die down na- 
turally. With many flowering plants, 
the foliage may add a touch of beauty 
to the garden. In other cases, how- 
ever, like the Oriental poppies, the 
foliage may become very ragged in 
appearance. In the planning of a gar- 
den, it is well to think of these things, 
and plan to cover up such plants with 
other ground cover annual flowers 
such as petunias. Removal of foliage 
may occasionally be necessary if the 
plant has become diseased. If that is 
the case, cut down the stems and foli- 
age and burn them. If a plant is virus- 
infected, it may be necessary to re- 
move the entire plant, roots and all, 
and destroy it. 


Budding Time 


Have you ever watched a nursery 
man budding fruit trees or roses? It’s 
a fascinating procedure, and not be- 
yond the scope of the average gar- 
dener to practice in his own garden. 
Budding is often done in late July or 
early August in this area. Standard 
varieties are budded on a hardy root 
stock that has been grown from seed. 
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The seedling stocks are usually one 
or two years old when the budding 
operation is performed. Some form of 
grafting must be used to increase rose 
and fruit plants since they are very 
dificult to propagate vegetatively 
from cuttings or by other methods, 
and they do not come true from seeds. 


A small “T” cut is made into the 
stock near the ground level, using a 
sharp budding knife. The bark slips 
back very easily at this time of the 
year, so the two flaps made by the 
“T” are loosened with the blunt edge 
of the knife blade. Shoots from the 
current season’s wood of the desired 
standard variety are secured and the 
buds are found at the base of the 
petiole of the leaf. These buds are re- 
moved, using the sharp budding knife 
again. They are cut from the branch 
so that a small portion of the wood, 
called a shield, is attached with the 
bud. 


This shield and bud is inserted into 
the “T” 
(or scion) is carefully secured to the 
stock by wrapping with a short piece 
of rubber band or raffia. If the bud 
“takes” (and the “take” rate is high 
for an experienced budder), a branch 
develops from this bud the next sea- 
son. As soon as this takes place, the 
stock growth is cut off just above the 
bud growth. A saleable size standard 
variety fruit tree or rose bush is then 
available by another growing season 
or two. 


Incidentally, if you are now grow- 
ing standard varieties of roses or fruit 
trees such as cherries, apples, plums, 
pears, peaches or apricots, they are 
without a doubt budded or grafted 
plants. If that’s the case, never allow 
sucker growth to develop below the 
region of the graft or bud, or never 
allow suckers to come from below 
ground level. This will be stock wood 
and will be an inferior kind. Excessive 
helow-graft sucker growth can smoth- 
er out the growth of the desired scion 
variety if this is not watched. 
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GARDEN CLUBS— Make Money! 


Does your Garden Club, or any organization you belong to wish to 
make some extra money? Gardeners everywhere are eager to learn about 


this fascinating and helpful magazine. 


become better gardeners. 


It will enable your members to 


Don’t overlook NEW gardeners living in the 


suburban areas. Many of these, having less experience, are desperately 
grasping and searching for gardening “know how.” 
FLOWER and GARDEN Magazine for Mid-America is the answer 


to the problems of these gardeners, 


as well as your club’s money raising 


activities. Others are finding it easy as well as rewarding. “Il am turning 
over $24.00 to the Men’s Garden Club at next meeting.” “Please find en- 


closed check for 16 subscriptions . . . 


a“ 


Write for details of our liberal commission and the easy to follow 


plan right away. 


Betty Jackson, Circulation Department, Desk A 
559 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri 


LET US KNOW IF YOU'RE MOVING 


@ Give us 6 to 8 weeks advance notice 
@ State both your old and new address 
@ Address your notice to: 

Circulation Department 

FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 

Mid-America Building 

Kansas City 11, Mo. 
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8 spectacular large- ee 
Bearded Iris that will give your 
pean prize-winning beauty. 

a popular variety. Order 
today at — special low price. 
FREE catalog 


ACKERMAN NURSERIES 


on the stock. Then the bud | 





(230 Lake S$t., Bridgman, Mich. 


But there’s 
an easier way 
to kill 
crab grass! 


CRAB GRASS KILLER SODAR® 


¢ Proved best and most effective 
* For sprayer or spreader 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. * AMBLER, PA. © Niles, Calif. 


Originators of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T Weed Killers 

(powder) 4-02 can $1.25 

(liquid) 1- fe can $1.95 
(dry) b bag $2.98 


Larger sizes available 


Easy-to-follow directions on containers 
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How, When, What, and 
What Not—to Water 


GENERALLY 
July is a hot, dry 
month in the 
North and for- 
tunately there 
are relatively 
few special gar- 
dening tasks to 
be done other 
than routine 
maintenance. 
During prolonged hot and dry weath- 
er watering must be done to maintain 
enough moisture in the soil to support 
plant life. A week or so without rain 
at this time of the year will result in 
drouth conditions that can be dis- 
astrous to plants unless watering is 
done. 


For the 

northern states 

of Mid-America 

by 

Robert A. Phillips 


University 
of Minnesota 


Many gardeners make the mistake 
of doing a little watering every day. 
Often it is done by holding a spray 
nozzle on the end of a hose instead 
of using a sprinkler. This results in 
too little water too often, and the 
subsoil becomes too dry to support 
roots or encourage them to go deep 
into the ground. 


Shallow rooted plants are not well 
anchored plants. Furthermore, the 
roots are in the upper zone where 
soil temperatures become too high for 
good growth. The right way to apply 
water is to use a sprinkler and leave 
it in one place for at least an hour 
and if the soil is a good loamy sort 
that goes deep, instead of a thin layer 
or a sandy one, the sprinkler can be 
left in one place for a couple of hours 
or more. In this way the soil gets 
soaked deep down and watering will 
not have to be done for a week or ten 
days in the absence of rain. Deep 
soakings done infrequently are much 
better than light, frequent sprinklings. 


Watering in this manner can be 
done any time of the day regardless 
of temperature or the fact that the 
sun is bright and strong. There is an 
old-fashioned and erroneous idea that 
plants will be sunburned if watered 
on a hot, sunny day. This is not true, 
especially if watering is done through 
a sprinkler left a long time in one 
position. 
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Another common misconception 
about watering is that it should be 
done only in the evening or at night. 
Watering then encourages the type of 
plant disease that requires a film of 
moisture on the foliage for a number 
of hours and preferably under dark 
conditions. To avoid creating condi- 
tions favorable for disease, all water- 
ing should be done during the day 
so that the foliage will be dry by sun- 
down. 


Don’t Sprinkle These 


Some plants such as roses and gar- 
den chrysanthemums should not have 
moisture on their foliage at any time 
if it can be avoided, because they are 
especially susceptible to disease when 
their tops are wet. In these cases the 
soil should be soaked without getting 
water on the leaves. Also they should 
be sprayed or dusted with a fungicide 
as soon after it rains as possible to 
prevent disease infection. 

Early July is an ideal time to 
apply a summer mulch to the surface 
of garden beds to keep the soil cool 
and prevent rapid loss of moisture 
through evaporation. A summer 
mulch consisting of a thin layer, about 
two inches deep, of horticultural peat, 
ground corncobs, well decomposed 
barnyard manure or dry grass clip- 
pings will also keep down weeds. Con- 
sidering these advantages it is difficult 
to understand why summer mulches 
are so seldom used by gardeners in the 
North. Gardening is much easier from 
July on when summer mulches are 
used. The necessity for watering is 
greatly reduced. 


Before applying a summer mulch, 
lightly cultivate the soil. Work in an 
application of complete commercial 
fertilizer used at the rate recommend- 
ed by the manufacturer to assure the 
roots of plants an adequate supply of 
nutrients—for the decomposing bac- 
teria in the mulch also will require 
and use plant food, especially nitro- 
gen. A light application of nitrogen 
fertilizer can be applied on top of the 
mulch to be sure there is no deficiency 
of this necessary element. 


A summer mulch should never be 
applied when the soil is dry; apply it 
only after a good rain or a thorough 
watering. Another advantage of a 
summer mulch which should not be 
overlooked is that no more cultivat- 
ing is necessary after it is in place. 
In fact a cultivator should not be used 
in a mulch until the end of the sea- 


son or the following spring when it 
can be worked into the soil, thereby 
incorporating highly valuable humus, 


Chrysanthemum Pinching 

The final ‘pinching’ of the tips of 
garden chrysanthemums should be 
done by about the Fourth of July, 
Pinching done after that date will re- 
sult in an undesirable delay in the 
development of flower buds and re- 
tard the blooming date which is none 
too early in the North. 


Hardy narcissus and daffodils need 
digging and dividing every three to 
four years or as soon as there is a 
noticeable reduction in the flower 
crop. These bulbous plants rapidly de- 
velop numerous bulblets which create 
crowded conditions resulting in a de- 
crease in flowering. Bulbs that require 
dividing should be dug up just as soon 
as the foliage turns decidedly yellow 
indicating the fact that they are going 
dormant for the summer. 


Small bulblets may be saved and 
planted in a reserve bed, spaced about 
two inches apart to allow them to 
grow to flowering size. Usually, how- 
ever, they are discarded and only the 
larger bulbs re-planted in the garden, 
spaced about six inches apart. Hardy 
narcissus bulbs should be re-planted 
without delay or soon after they are 
dug. They should not be stored for the 
summer and re-planted in the fall. 
Proper planting depth is six inches 
and the soil should be improved by 
mixing in a complete fertilizer. 

A good time to fertilize garden roses 
is right after the first flush of blooms 
has ended which usually is by the first 
part of July. Fertilizing at this time 
will be especially beneficial because 
the plant food will be used to support 
the new growth that will produce the 
next big crop of flowers that comes 
within a month or so. A very scant 
handful of a 5-10-5 or similar formula 
fertilizer should be sufficient for one 
plant. Scatter it evenly around the 
base of the bush, scratch into the soil 
lightly and water down thoroughly. 

Lawn grasses do not grow vigor- 
ously during the high temperatures of 
mid-summer; therefore, fertilizing at 
this time is not advantageous and may 
be undesirable if weeds such as crab- 
grass are present. Most of the lawn 
weeds can utilize plant food more ef- 
ficiently than the good grasses during 
the hot weather. To avoid helping the 
weeds, avoid fertilizing lawns in July 
in the north. 
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Trials, Tribulations 


COLCHICUMS are fun! 


NO SOIL—NO WATER—NO CARE 


Simply place bulbs anywhere indoors—they'll spring into bloom 
as if by magic. Plant outdoors in Fall; dig up in Spring for 
repeat blooming indoors after foliage has died down. 


READY TO POP INTO BLOOM 


Now is the time to order your Giant Colchicums for indoor bloom- 
ing as soon as you get them. Buy several for yourself and for 


As Summer Strikes 


WE GARDEN- 
ERS step from 
June over to July 


rt 


rather cautious- 

ly, and even 
heart of : - 
Mid-America sometimes with 
by fear and trem- 
Stanley R. McLane bling, just won- 
ee cick Whale dering if this is 
Kansas City, Missouri going to be an- 

other scorcher 
like °34, °35 or *36. July, on good be- 
havior, sending those weekly rains, 
can be a month to bolster garden 
morale; or on bad behavior, furnish- 
ing only hot dry winds, can be a pain 
in the neck from carrying water to 
suffering, gasping flowers and vege- 
tables. 


For the 


Nature, too, must anticipate an un- 
pleasant July, since practically all of 
the flowering trees and shrubs have 
blossomed before the arrival of this 
month, and many of them have com- 
pleted their year’s growth and have 
been working on their flowering buds 
for next season. 


So, July, as you take over for 31 
days, we hope you will remember how 
far it is from the well to the garden 
and will not be too stingy with the 
rain. 


Protecting Trees 

Thunderstorms in mid-summer are 
frequently accompanied by severe 
windstorms which cause great damage 
to our trees. It is a good plan to 
inspect your trees occasionally to- 
gether with the assistance of a good 
arborist, so that the trees with split 
limbs and weak, V-shaped crotches 
may be properly bolted and cabled 
before the storms arrive. The cost of 
this work is relatively small and will 
certainly pay dividends in the preser- 
vation of our priceless trees. Lock the 
barn before the horse is stolen. 


Remove the blooms from flowering 
plants as soon as they have faded. 
This practice will help keep the bor- 
der neat and well-kept, will prevent 
the plants from becoming weak by 
unnecessary production of seeds and 
will help prevent the self-sowing of 
those varieties which do not come true 
from seed. 


(Please turn page }) 
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gifts. 


THE 
AUTUMN 
SPECIAL OFFER 
1 each of 
5 varieties 
3 each of 5 
15 bulbs 


...-$1.95 
$5.25 


NELIS 


AUTUMNALE ALBUM—white 
6 for $1.80 — 12 for $3.00 


BEST OF THE GIANTS 
QUEEN—dark lilac LILAC WONDER—clear mauve 
VIOLET QUEEN—tilac-violet 
50c each — 3 for $1.35 — 12 for $5.00 
AUTUMNALE MINOR-lavender 
6 for $1.50 — 12 for $2.50 


NURSERIES, inc., Dept. KC HOLLano, 


MICHIGAN 


Are you sharing FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine with your 
friends? They can subscribe for | year at just $3.00. Send 
orders to 559 Westport Road, Kansas City, Mo. 


TEL 


FROM STARK BRO’S 


can you get Exclusive Leader Varieties that 
give larger, more delicious fruit — QUICKER! 


g4 PAGES ALL IN COLOR 


See Stark's World Famous 


DWARF and STANDARD | 


FRUIT TREES 


Now grow your own delicious 
tree-ripe fruit in your yard with 
Stark DWARF Apple and Pear 
trees. Grow giant size, super- 
quality fruits on shrub-size trees. 
Ideal for ornamental plantings 
and borders too! 


STARK BRO’S 


Dept. 2278 


NURSERIES and 
ORCHARDS CO. 


O) Cheek here for extra money opportunity 
Louisiana, Missouri —-—— 


RUSH COUPON FOR 
STARK BRO’S 


vase FREE! 


and Landscape 
Just write today and get absolutely FREE our new 64 page 
Stark Bro’s Landscape and Fruit Tree Catalog. It’s all in 
color; packed with useful information and planting ideas. 
Filled with natural color pictures of Stark Bro’s Prize 
Winning Roses, gorgeous Flowering Shrubs, lovely Vines 
and Shade Trees. You'll see the amazing U.S. Plant Patented 
or Trade Marked Fruits, including Stark Exclusive Luther 
Burbank varieties. Contains valuable Landscape planning 
guide. Stark Bro’s now celebrating 140th year! Write 
for your FREE catalog! 


You Can Make Easy EXTRA MONEY! 
Our plan makes money for many ambitious folks. We 
paid Homer DeVille $11,340 last year! Check coupon for 
full money making details ,., FREE! 


YOURS FREE— Mail Coupon Now 


STARK BRO’'S NURSERIES, Dept. 2278 

Town of Lovisiana, Missouri FMA 7-57 
Please send me FREE STARK BRO'S BIG NEW 
COLOR PHOTO LANDSCAPE-FRUIT CATALOG... 
contains valuable Home Landscape Planning Guide. 


© Send me your special offer for early orders. 


Ist Initial 2ad Initial Last Name 


R.F.D. or Street Address (very important) 


| 
| 
1 wAME 
| 
| 
| 


Post Office Zone 


Tell our advertisers you saw it advertised in 
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(Continued from page 11) 


The length of stems which should 
be cut with roses depends upon the 


i 
| 


type and vigor of the plant. The more 
vigorous the rose, the more foliage 
may be removed without damage to 
the plant. Proper pruning improves 
the shape of the bush and will help 
encourage the number of blooms for 
fall. When picking roses, cut the stem 
just above a leaf possessing five leaf- 
lets since new buds originate in the 
axils of this type leaf instead of those 
with only three leaflets. Hence, by 
proper pruning, new shoots will soon 
develop at the tip of the cuts. The 
new types of rose-picking shears which 
cut and hold the rose are handy 
gadgets, especially for cutting those 
thorny, thorny kinds. 


Prepare for Vacation 

Oh, boy!——July is vacation month 
for many of us. Isn’t it fine to belong 
to that clan that loves flowers and 
birds and trees and rocky streams and 
mountains? We can really enjoy our 
vacations. Before you leave for those 
two, three or four weeks (depending 
on how fortunate you are) remember 
the whims and fancies of July and 
August. Remember that mid-summer, 
performing true to form, can change 
the nice, attractive, green foliage of 
trees, shrubs and flowers at the time 
of departure, to a dry, brown land- 
scape a few weeks later when you 
return home. So before you leave, 
make arrangements with a nursery- 
man and yard man to water the trees, 
shrubs, flowers and lawn while you 
are away. Be sure the lawn mower is 
set to cut three inches high, for shav- 
ing the lawn now may be fatal to the 
grass. If the weather is hot and dry, 
save the mower and just knock down 
the stickups with a grass whip. 

Don’t forget the birds at home. 
Have the bird bath filled regularly. 

Prevent that sure “out-of-town” 
sign by having the neighbor boy pick 
up the newspapers each day and save 
them until your return. 
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Lythrum, the purple loosestrife, is 
an excellent summer flowering peren- 
nial. It is a hardy plant and easy of 
culture, doing well in dry, hot weather 
but making the finest display in a 
moist, sunny location where it devel- 
ops into a splendid, showy clump three 
to four feet high and three feet 
across. Morden’s Pink and The Bea- 
con are two good varieties. The old 
clumps may be separated and the di- 
visions planted in early fall or spring. 
Lythrum is especially valuable as an 
accent plant in the perennial border. 
It is also effective when planted in 
groups at the rear of the border. 

Phlox decussata, the hardy phlox, 
takes a blue ribbon for its splendid 
showing in the July perennial border. 
Pink varieties backed up with the 
clear yellow ‘Hyperion’ daylilies pro- 
duce a pleasing combination. Hardy 
phlox is an old-time favorite and now 
with recently developed kinds which 
produce a wide variety of striking col- 
ors, it has assumed a more important 
place in our gardens. This is one of 
the “backbone” perennials of the 
hardy border, and is worthy of a 
prominent place. In large gardens they 
may be planted in solid beds where 
the colors may be blended together 
to produce a very pleasing effect. In 
smaller gardens, it is usually better to 
plant single colors in groups, the taller 
varieties toward the rear of the bed 


If you want a novel touch for a 
summer garden party freeze a small 
blossom of bluebells, nasturtiums, 
sweet alyssum, pansies, violas, indivi- 
dual geranium blossoms, the ever 
prevalent dandelion, or any other sea- 
sonable flower into the ice-cubes being 
used as a beverage cooler or decora- 
tion. r 

—Jean Lawrence, Missouri 


Editor’s note: If you have a JUST FOR 
FUN trick, send it to us. We will pay a 
dollar for every idea published. These 
ideas cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned. 


and the shorter kinds near the front. 
The phlox prefers a rich, well-drained 
soil in full sun, but will withstand 
some shade. The plants are shallow. 
rooted and dry out quickly in hot 
weather. Therefore, phlox must be 
watered regularly during the summer 
months. The hardy phlox is a nice 
long-lasting cut flower. 

Continue to spray or dust roses even 
though blooms are now being pro- 
duced sparingly. The success of the 
fall blooming period depends pretty 
largely on the amount and conditions 
of the foliage that can be maintained 
during the summer months. 

Tree Borers 

Examine the southwest side of the 
trunks of recently transplanted trees 
for exudations of sap, which usually 
indicate the presence of borers. With 
a sharp knife, cut around the wet 
spots, remove the small pieces of bark 
and destroy the borers. Shape the 
scars to pointed ovals and cover with 
paint. Transplanted thin-barked ma- 
ple trees are very susceptible to bark 
sun scald on the south and southwest 
sides of their trunks where the hot 
sun dries the moisture out of the cam- 
bium faster than the trees are able 
to supply it. When the cambium dries, 
a dead area on the trunk results. Cut 
back the bark on these sun-scalded 
areas to live bark and cover with 
paint. The transplanted trees should 
have been wrapped with the spiral- 
wrap paper for protection against sun 
scald and borers. Keep the trees well 
watered since the weak trees are the 
first ones to become the prey of bor- 
ers and damaging sun scald. 

Goldenrain-tree, Koelreuteria pa- 
niculata, is a rather low, wide-spread- 
ing, round-headed tree that has chosen 
mid-summer for displaying its large, 
terminal panicles of beautiful, yellow 
flowers. The oldest trees in this vicin- 
ity are from 20 to 30 feet tall. The 
compound, classic leaves are attractive 
in summer and again in fall when 
they put on their yellow dresses. The 
ornamental fruit at maturity is a blad- 
dery cup with papery walls enclosing 
three roundish black seeds. Young 
plants frequently suffer from winter 
injury and early spring foliage is 
sometimes killed by late spring freezes. 
Older trees are apparently hardy here 
and are drouth-resistant and free 
from diseases and insect pests. On the 
whole, the goldenrain is a very satis- 
factory ornamental tree for the Mid- 
west. * 
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SEVEN KEYS TO  DISTINC- 
TION IN FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT, by Anita Stelle, (124 pages, 
66 photographs, photographic com- 
mentary by Margaret Dodson, Hearth- 


side Press, Inc., New York, $3.50). 


Distinction is a quality for which 
every flower arranger strives. Here is 
a book to help put originality in your 
arrangements. The author, a_ well- 
known lecturer and teacher, gives 
seven keys to distinction. Views of 
leading arrangers, teachers, and flower 
show judges are quoted as well as 
practical information for creating 
unusual flower arrangements. 


The seven keys include inspiration 
from many sources — holidays and 
special occasions, music, history, geog- 
raphy, horticulture, nature in gen- 
eral, the useful crafts, and all the re- 
lated arts. Elements of design are dis- 
cussed, bringing in color and texture. 
Drawings help to illustrate the basic 
lines. Choice of containers and acces- 
sories is an important factor in attain- 
ing distinction. The author discusses 
different types, sources and uses. Plant 
material is studied, including not only 
flowers but foliage, fruit, berries, 
branches, vegetables, grains, seed pods 
and herbs. Depth and simplicity are 
marks of distinction in arrangements. 
The author gives ways to test arrange- 
ments for these values. The last key, 
execution, is a guide to mechanics and 


GARDENING 
WITH 
BOOKS 


grooming 
product. 


in preparing a finished 


CACTUS GUIDE, by Ladislaus 
Cutak, (134 pages, illustrated, D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., Princeton, 
Jersey, $3.95). 


With its variety of shapes and sizes, 


New 


and willing acceptance of all sorts of | 
the cactus has become a 


adversities, 
favorite household plant. The thou- 
sands of different species and varieties 
make cactus a fascinating subject for 
a hobby collection. Many an enthusiast 
tends a thriving collection in his back 
yard or on a sunny window sill. Mr. 
Cutak’s book about cactus cannot help 
but promote more activity 
direction. 


Without attempting a complete 
description of every cactus, he has 
given us a review of the more im- 
portant and available ones—over 170 
species and varieties. His excellent 
drawings will help in identifying cer- 
tain kinds. 


in this 


You will find listed many plants you 
probably didn’t know were cacti. Also 
you'll find ways of using cacti in 
desertariums and dish gardens, in ar- 
rangements and outdoor gardens that 
add much to the enjoyment of these 
plants. The tips on grafting and 
propagation open many interesting 
possibilities. This is probably the best 
book available for the amateur cactus 
fan. 


Central International Glad Show in Michigan 


This year’s Central International 
Gladiolus Show will be held in Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan, August 16 and 
17, at the Central Michigan College 
Field House. 


With over an acre of exhibit space, 
the exposition promises to be one of 
the largest in the history of this an- 
nual glad show. Many entries will be 
flown in from all over the United 
States and Canada. 


Something new this year will be 
a novice class, for exhibitors so new 
to the field that they have never won 
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a blue ribbon major prize. They will 
not compete against the professional 
class and large glad growers. 

Governor G. Mennen Williams will 
take part in the opening of the show, 
and in the Festival of the Interna- 
tional Gladiolus Queen, who will be 
chosen to reign over the festivity. 

The large flower arrangement divi- 
sion will be under the direction of the 
Michigan Gladiolus Society cooperat- 
ing with various garden clubs 
throughout the state. Charles B. 
Park, Central Michigan College, will 
be show director. 








“fFlewersGarden 


BOOK SHOP 


recommends 


CACTUS GUIDE 


by Ladislaus Cutak $3.95 
Easiest to raise of all house plants; infinite 
in varieties of form and flower, the cactus 
is covered in detail in this CACTUS GUIDE 
for beginners as well as experts. Chapters 
include Care of Cacti and Disease, Uses of 
Cacti, Propagation of Cacti from seed, from 


cuttings and by grafting. Drawings by the 
author. 


Seven Keys to DISTINCTION in 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


by Anita Stelle $3.50 
ilustrated with 66 photographs, this new 
book on tlower arranging provides inspira- 
tion and detailed descriptions of materials. 
Includes Discrimination in Containers and 
Accessories, The Art of Achieving Depth, 
Expression Through the Language of Design, 
and A Guide to Mechanics and Grooming, 
plus much more. 


Order one or both books from: 

FLOWER & GARDEN BOOK SHOP 

Dept. 1037, 559 Westport Road 
Kansas City 11, Missouri 


FLOWER & GARDEN Book Shop | 


Enclosed is [] Check (J Money Order 
Please send me................copies of: 
() CACTUS GUIDE $3.95 
[] SEVEN KEYS TO DISTINCTION 
IN FLOWER ARRANGEMENT $3.50 
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Make centerpieces, corsages, 


wreaths, wedding bouquets. Be | 


@ florist — age no bar — train at 
home for profitable full or part 
time jobs. Write for school litera- 
ture or send for special ilius- 
trated lesson books: 
How to make 

33 Arrangements $1. 
How to make 25 Corsages... 1. 
Novelty Floral Design........ = 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 
Box N7 Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Learn GREENHOUSE GROWING 


Grow better flowers inside or 
OUTSIDE of your greenhouse. 
Train at home for profitable 
spare or full time jobs — age no 
bar — or open your own nursery- 
gerden-shop. Monthly Growing 
Schedules make everything so 
easy. Write for information or 
send 25c for student newsletter 
“The Greenhouse Grower”. 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 
P.O. Box 564 Santa Cruz, Calif. 


RODENT DESTROYERS 


Div. N7 


i 


] 


1) 


.. THE EASY WAY 


Novel, effective destroyers: Light 
with a match and blitz out whole 
families of MOLES, rats, field mice, 
woodchucks, ground squirrels, etc., 
at one “shot.” Safe, sure, aids to 
farmers and gardeners. 


1 Doz., $2.50; 3 Dor., $6.75, Ppd. 
Send Cash, Check or Money Order 


BURNETT BROS. INC. §&;, 


Dept. M, 92 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephones: BArclay 7-6138 and 7829 


MODERN BEARDED IRIS 
and DAYLILIES 


* Send 25c for our Hybridizers 
Catalog and Handbook. 
TELL’S GARDENS, 691 East 8th North 
Provo, Utah 


BUY AT 
DISCOUNT 


Flower Growers: 94 vari- 

eties of flowers, 24 All- 

American Selections of 

beauty. We alse have a 

complete line of finest 

hh WO, quality vegetable seeds 

. “" backed by a reputation 

built on the word of satisfied customers. 

Plus our premium plan for the empty 

seed packages, we think is worth while. 

Try us today. For seed list and premium 

catalog write Randolph Seed Company, 

Inc., Dept. F. G., 100 Main Street, East 
Randolph, N. Y. 
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your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


We have huge bushes of forsythia 
which have only a few straggly blooms. 
Is there something that we should be 
doing for them at this time of the year 
to store up strength for next year’s 
blooms? E. P. S., Nebraska. 


The forsythia, as with any spring bloom- 
ing shrub, forms its flower buds during 
the fall. Any attention given such a shrub 
to promote good healthy growth will in- 
crease the set of bloom buds. During mid- 
summer and fall an occasional light feed 
of commercial fertilizer or an application 
of rotted stable dressing coupled with 
moderate watering should be of value. 
Some forsythias just naturally bloom more 
freely than others, owing in part to the 
fact that fewer of the flower buds are 
winterkilled. Moving the farsythia to a 
more sheltered location or trying such 
kinds as spectabilis or the newer ‘Lynwood 
Gold,’ is the most practical procedure to 
increase the bloom. 


I need some help in growing cherry 
trees—the leaves turn yellow in July 
or August, and the tree dies. This occurs 
when the tree is two or three years old. 


H. S. O., Kansas. 


Varieties of sour cherries as ‘Mont- 
morency’ are the hardiest. Spring frosts, 
heat, and drouth cause less damage than 
with other varieties. With any cherry, 
moist, mellow, deep soil is a first requisite. 
Wet clay subsoil is probably the reason 
young trees into trouble. Purchase 
standard varieties of sour cherries, plant 
them in rich open soil, keep the soil culti- 
vated and dust the foliage occasionally 
with dusting sulfur if leaves show signs 
of turning yellow. 


run 


My carrots look good from the top, 
and have a nice root system. Then they 
begin to have a white maggot that eats 
almost the entire root system, and the 
once tender, juicy carrot—what’s left 


of it—turns woody and bitter. What can 
I do to kill these worms, and prevent 
this happening again? Mrs. O. §., 
Illinois. 


Plant carrots in a new location, in soil 
that has been deeply spaded in the late 
fall. Practice clean cultivation by remov- 
ing all infested roots, tops and trash be- 
fore spading. Leave the ground rough over 
winter so that freezing will destroy the 
adult beetles. Do not plant carrots on 
new sod soil, or on soil that has been 
fertilized with recent applications of stable 
dressing or compost. The possibility of car- 
rots absorbing insecticides from the soil 
makes the addition of such chemicals as 
chlordane to control soil pests of doubtful 
value. Sow the seeds late in the spring, late 
May, to avoid the first brood of root mag- 
gots. Naphthalene flakes sprinkled each 
week along the rows of carrots from late 
July until late August will act as a repellent 
against the second brood of the maggots. 


We have a Colorado blue spruce in 
our front yard which I believe to be 
between 35 and 40 years old. It always 
has been a beautiful symmetrical tree. 
This year, however, the branches are 
turning brown—needles are falling off, 
particularly on the north-northwest side 
of the tree. This happens to branches 
up quite high, as well as older, lower 
branches. What can possibly cause this 
condition? The tree is not near build- 
ings. Can anything be done to halt the 
damage to the tree? Mrs. E. C. J., 
Wisconsin. 


Examine the affected part of the tree to 
see if the needles are infested with red 
spider. This pest is likely to appear in hot 
dry weather and gives the needles a lifeless 
dull cast. If red spider is discovered, wash 
the tree thoroughly with a strong stream 
of water from the garden hose. Later dust 
the area with dusting sulfur. The fact that 


Send your gardening questions to The Forum, FLOWER & GARDEN, Mid-America 
Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. Those of general interest and timeliness will be answered 
in this column. No questions can be acknowledged or answered except in this column. 
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it is the north-northwest side of the tree 
that shows injury indicates that the trouble 
is more likely caused by the weather. A 
sudden cold spell in late spring after new 
soft growth develops, may damage the 
foliage. It may be that the damage is be- 
cause of wind burn, which may occur at 
almost any time of the year. Wind coupled 
with extreme heat, cold or drouth may 
cause browning and eventual death of the 
foliage. We cannot control climatic condi- 
tions which cause this browning. 


I have a cactus that is diseased. The 
skin of the affected parts is no longer 
green, but tan and sort of thick looking. 
The cactus seems to be shriveling under 
these thick tan patches, and the spines 
that are within the affected areas are 
loose and wiggly. What do you think is 
wrong, and what can I use to treat it? 
Mrs. D. B., Arkansas. 


If your cactus plant is a hardy outdoor 
specimen, it is probably suffering from 
either winter injury or poor drainage rather 
than disease. It does not object to heat 
or dryness but it cannot survive cold wet 
soil or moist humid spring days. Such con- 
ditions produce the symptoms you describe. 


I have planted beans for the last three 
years, and although the growth is ram- 
pant, there is never a single bean pod. 
How can I get production from my 


plants? Mrs. A. L. M., Missouri. 


If it is bush beans you are growing, 
it is amazing that fruit does not develop. 
Most likely the plants are too thick. Use 
not more than % pound of seeds to a 100 
foot row and thin out the plants even 
then. An excessive amount of nitrogen 
in the soil might contribute to a heavy 
growth and lack of fruit. Too much shade 
will prevent the fruit from developing. 


I would like to know the value of 
leaf mold from evergreen trees such as 
pine, cedar, and spruce, for flowers. 


W. L. J., Colorado. 


Leaf mold or humus from evergreens 
is an important source of organic matter. 
Mixed with the mineral matter of the 
soil it improves it so that soil bacteria can 
flourish, so it will hold and give up to the 
plants more soil moisture, and makes the 
soil friable and crumbly. The humus from 
evergreens decays much slower than from 
deciduous trees and is less quickly effective. 
Then, too, it is higher in acid content and 
is especially desirable for acid tolerant 
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plants, as azaleas and hollies. A half inch 
layer of such humus spaded into the top 
soil would not increase the acidity enough 
to be injurious to any plants. Heavy addi- 
tions for acid humus should be supple- 
mented by the addition, once every three 
or four years, of finely ground limestone 
or hydrated lime sufficient to whiten the 
surface of the ground before it is worked 
into the soil. 


When is the time to dig up and 
separate jonquils? How should they be 
treated, and how should they be reset? 
Ours have been bunched together for 
years. J. T. F., Tennessee. 

After jonquils have made their growth 
and died, they may be taken up, divided 
and reset. July is a good time to do this. 
Lift the clumps, divide them, and replant 
all the larger bulbs in one bed. Either 
discard the smaller bulbs or plant them in 
another place. Instead of replanting them 
at once they may be stored until September 
before they are replanted if desired. Sct 
the bulbs at least four inches deep and 
four inches apart. 


Our giant amaryllis has been produc- 
ing “bloody” spots on the foliage, 
especially the bloom shoots. There is a 
rusty curl on the stalks. Can we prevent 
this? Mrs. L. P. S., Oklahoma. 

Your amaryllis is infected with a fungus, 
called red fire disease. Discard badly dis- 
eased bulbs. While the bulbs are dormant, 
soak them for two or three hours in a 
solution of formalin, one-fourth pint to 
three gallons of water. 


How can I rid my gardening plot of 
Johnson grass? I sometimes think that 
the only competent weapon would be 
dynamite! Mrs. J. L. M., Missouri. 

Johnson grass is a weedy nuisance in 
the garden and is almost indestructible. 
Dig out and remove every root possible 
and cultivate continuously. There is no 
better way. The roots that are turned under 
deep cannot come up, so when turning over 
the soil, work it deep and thoroughly. 


What causes the leaves of our trumpet 
vine to become distorted, dwarfed and 
twisted? It looks like a disease. I’ve 
noticed it on vines growing by the road- 
side, too. J. J., Lowa. 

Aphids are usually the cause of the 
curling leaves on the trumpet vine. Spray 
with nicotine sulphate, three teaspoonsful 
to a gallon of water, at regular intervals. 


I would like for you to tell me how 
to care for rose cuttings under glass 
jars. I have some growing, but when I 
lift the jars, the plants die. What should 
I do to keep them living and growing? 
Mrs. M. P., Illinois. 


Don’t leave rose cuttings under the glass | 


jar too long after growth has started. Re- 
move the jar in cloudy weather and erect 
a temporary shelter of paper or muslin to 
protect the young plant from sun and wind 
for at least two weeks. 
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(HEMEROCALLIS) | 


COLORS 


STURDY, EASILY GROWN 
FLOWERING SIZE ROOTS 


Plant these sturdy hybrids early and 
enjoy a startling show in your garden 
from May through August. All are 
hardy from Maine to California, 
Florida to Minnesota. 

Flowers 5 to 7” across, in sun or 
partial shade. All from our finest 
named varieties; assorted, with colors 
of our choice, as stocks are limited. 
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SPECIAL FOR $2. . . Twelve of the 
above, PLUS a root of new red and 
gold Hemerocallis. Double orders 
allowed. Late summer delivery. For 
each $1 worth ordered, send 10¢ to 
help cover shipping; or sent C.O.D. 


ROCKNOLL Nursery, Depr. FG, Morrow, Ohio 


HARRO LD’c America’s Most 


Complete Line 


Pedigreed 


PANSIES 


P.O. BOX 29-H 


HARROLD’S “tren 


if You're interested In 


BREEDING TROPICAL FISH 
For Profit & 


This handsome, precision-viewing instrument and 

color slides are yours FREE — just for showing your 

interest in Tropical Fish Breeding! See gorgeous 

BETTAS, colorful TETRAS, exotic ANGEL FISH, 
™, ctc., in the vibrant beauty of full color ! Convince your- 

self Tropical Fish Breeding is the profitable, easy-to- 

start home business for you ' Breed them in your living 

room, spare-room, anywhere. Success is assured because 

we'll buy every fish you produce! No experience ot 

costly equipment needed. Start spare-time, on a “shoe- 

string”... build a $10,000 home business ! Investigate ! 

Write today for FREE 

details on “Profit- 

Proven™ Success Plan 

& Vuer! (If under 17, 

ask for plan A.) 
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Oriental Poppies 


in the perennial border 


ORIENTAL POPPIES supply the gar- 
den with a good display of green folli- 
age from very early spring until late 
in June, and again from September 
until long after other perennials are 
frozen. In late May and early June 
they unfold a display of magnificent 
flowers. A group of three plants of the 
same color planted 18-24 inches apart 
makes a colorful display. They bloom 
at the same time as Siberian and 
bearded iris and peonies. Poppies 
need plenty of light and air from early 
spring until they bloom. Do not crowd 
them between perennials that make 
tall growth in early spring. After they 
have bloomed, they don’t mind hav- 
ing the foliage of annuals or other 
perennials covering them. 


After the poppy blooms are gone, 
the foliage dies, and the resulting bare 
spots become a problem. One can 
plant chrysanthemum plants between 
them in May, and have a fall show 
from the same garden space. Or you 
can plant annuals, such as zinnias, 
petunias, and marigolds. 


Cut the bloom stems to an inch or 
two above the ground soon after the 
blossoms fade. This keeps the plant 
from wasting strength producing 
seeds, and also prevents the appear- 
ance of volunteer seedlings. 


The leaves of poppies should be 
left on until they turn yellow. They 
can be tied back, or held back, with a 
wire to give the new plants more 
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by A. E. Curtis, Ohio 


light, and as soon as the poppy foliage 
has lost its green color, it can be cut 
off completely. 


Border Use 


The problem of arrangement of 
different plants and colors in the 
border is unlimited, and is so closely 
connected with the size of the border, 
its surroundings, and the material 
available, that each one presents its 
own problem which no general direc- 
tions can cover. 

The 20 poppies I am listing, and 
the many others of similar colors, will 
work in beautifully with the peren- 
nials that bloom at that time. With 
all the beautiful harmonious colors and 
shades we now have, I am not con- 
sidering that anyone would want to 
use the old fashioned orange or brick 
red poppies. Please don’t let anyone 
induce you to plant ‘Olympia’ in your 
border. It will take over the whole 
border, and be almost impossible to 
eradicate. The other double poppies 
do some spreading, but are control- 
lable. 

Wherever possible, have a green 
background behind your poppies, es- 
pecially the deep red ones. With ju- 
dicious use of white flowers—I prefer 
white iris and white peonies—a bor- 
der can be made that should give 
great joy. 


Planting, Dividing and Care 


Oriental poppies should be planted, 
moved and divided only during their 


1—An Oriental poppy root cutting in proper 
planting position. 2—A leaf bud is begin- 
ning to form at the top of the cutting. 
3—Leaf growth is obvious at this stage, 
and roots form at the bottom of the cutting. 


dormant period, or during the period 
of fall growth from August 1 to Oc- 
tober 31. August 15 to September 15 
is the ideal time. 


All plants purchased as blooming 
size, or good divisions of clumps of 
your own, should bloom the follow- 
ing spring. They will grow in any 
type of soil, provided that it is well 
drained and gets at least half a day 
of sun. A deep, mellow garden loam 
in full sun is preferred. 


Growing Oriental poppies from 
seeds is not satisfactory. The many 
colored hybrids grown today came 
from two orange ancestors, and the 
chance of getting a seedling either 
like, or as good as, the parent is about 
one in a thousand. 


After buying good plants from a 
reliable dealer, proper planting is im- 
portant. Dig a hole three inches deep- 
er than the length of the root, and 
loosen the soil at the bottom. Hold 
the root upright with the crown three 
inches below the ground level, and 
fill in the soil up to the level of the 
crown. Then, pour on enough water 
to settle the ground around the roots, 
and fill in the last three inches with 
dry soil. Forget it until the green 
leaves appear in the fall. 

If your soil is heavy clay, don't 
make the mistake of planting the root 
in nice, loose compost with heavy clay 
all around it. Lighten the soil at least 

(Please turn to page 60) 
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A clump of Oriental poppy ‘May Curtis.’ 
This variety is a midseason bloomer 
in the watermelon red-pink class—and 
one of the many beautiful varieties 
hybridized, grown and introduced by 
Mr. Curtis. 
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Oriental poppies have blossoms 
of many colors, and a varied 
blooming season. Don’t :mistake 
the old brick red variety as 
being the only flower color 
available. By charring the ends 
of the flower stems, they make 
fine cut flowers. 


‘Spring Morn’ is a 
large, light pink flow- 
ered variety that 
blooms early. 


Mr. Curtis is shown in a corner 
of his large test garden where 
he tries his own seedlings, and 
the best of named varieties of 
Oriental poppies. 





Autumn-blooming crocuses, 


colchicums and sternbergias 


pep up the fall border... 


Sternbergias add yellow coloring, which the colchicums 
and autumn crocuses lack, but are not always hardy, 


Some ‘‘Crocuses’’ for Fall 


EVERY MONTH of the year finds the 
garden bulb enthusiast busily pursu- 
ing some phase of his hobby. But 
many of us all-round gardeners get 
into a habit of regarding April and 
May in the spring and October and 
November in the fall as the only 
months in which we need to do much 
about bulbs except enjoy their flowers. 
When we do extend our bulb-plant- 
ing activity into other seasons, how- 
ever, we often find that we are in- 
creasing the beauty and interest of 
our gardens. 

For example, there are a few bulb- 
ous plants so eager to burst into bloom 
in the fall that, if we do not hurry 
to get their bulbs or corms planted 
during their rather brief, midsummer 
dormant season, they will proceed to 
blossom anyway. Among such “eager 
beaver” bulbs are sternbergias, colchi- 
cums and the autumn-flowering spe- 
cies of crocus. 


Very likely, if you have delayed too 
long on ordering them from your 
dealer, if he has been slow in filling 
your order, or if you have neglected 
to plant them as soon as they arrived, 
you will discover when you open the 
container that the bulbs have already 
sent out long, floppy stems and opened 
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by E. S. Henderson, Ohio 


pale, blanched-out flowers. That is 
why these bulbs should be planted in 
August or by early September at the 
latest. 

Obviously such bulbs are not diffi- 
cult to handle in the garden. Under 
natural growing conditions, they 
bloom much more beautifully and 
colorfully than they do in boxes or 
paper sacks. Their flowers add a great 
deal of color and interest to the fall 
garden picture. And they are not fus- 
sy about soil or other growing condi- 
tions except that, like the vast ma- 
jority of bulbous plants, they do de- 
mand good drainage. 


Autumn Crocuses 

The gay little crocuses that enliven 
lawns and gardens early in the spring 
are planted in considerable quantities 
and admired by everyone. For some 
reason the species which serve equally 
well to brighten fall gardens are rare- 
ly planted. Perhaps few people know 
about them or perhaps they fail to 
think about them at the proper time 
for planting them. They certainly pro- 
duce results more promptly than the 
spring-flowering ones which must be 
planted in the fall for blossoms the 
following spring. The autumn-bloom- 
ing species and varieties burst into 


flower almost as soon as they are set 
out. It is true that there are no yel- 
low-flowering fall varieties, but that 
lack can easily be overcome by inter- 
planting sternbergias among them. 


Colors available in the fall-bloom- 
ing crocus range from deep violet to 
rosy lilac and bright blue. Crocus 
sativus with lilac petals and bright 
orange anthers is the liveliest, C. spe- 
ciosus aitchisoni produces flowers of 
as bright a blue as a clear autumn sky. 
It always seems to me more interest- 
ing to plant several species than only 
one or two. Or, at least, a mixture 
«obtained from a reliable dealer who 
can be trusted to include several dif- 
ferent species and varieties in his as- 
sortment. 

Plant the corms as shallow as you 
do those of the spring-flowering croc- 
us, covering them only an inch and a 
half to two inches deep, measured 
from the top of the corm to the sur- 
face of the ground. They will bloom 
well in full sun to light shade. It is 
advisable to interplant them with a 
ground cover having attractive foliage, 
such as blue myrtle, ajuga or pachy- 
sandra, because the crocus have no 
foliage of their own when they blos- 
som. Their leaves appear in the spring, 
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make their growth, manufacture food 
for storage in the corm, and disappear 
some time during the summer after 
their job is done. 

The best white variety is C. speci- 
osus albus, and C. zonatus with large 
lilac blossoms is usually the last to 
bloom. With a good assortment of 
varieties you can enjoy quite a long 
season of bloom. 


Respect the Colchicum 
Too often colchicums are treated as 
though they were freaks. Granted that 
it is interesting to watch the corms 
produce blossoms without soil, or any 
attention whatever, they look much 
prettier blooming outdoors under na- 
tural conditions. I like to plant them 
under the outer fringe of young hem- 
locks, yews or other evergreens. 

Colchicum blossoms are a little 
larger than those of the crocus and, 
being in the lily family, have six sta- 
mens instead of the three in a crocus 
flower. This is a useful distinction to 
bear in mind if you want to be sure 
which plants are colchicums and 
which are crocuses. Otherwise the 
flowers look very much alike, so much 
so that colchicums are oftener called 
“autumn-crocuses” than any other 
name. The only other common name 
for them of which I know is “meadow- 
saffron” and that is seldom heard. 
Most gardeners call them “colchi- 
cums,” pronouncing it “KOL-chee- 
cum.” A learned Dutch gardener once 
told me it should be pronounced 
“KOL-ki-kum” and, as far as I can 
learn, he was right. Even though I 
believe “KOL-chee-cum” is incorrect, 
I must admit that I frequently pro- 
nounce it that way to avoid seeming 
unduly pedantic. 

Colchicum colors are similar to 
those of the autumn crocus, including 
white, but tending more to purple 
and lavender tints. Because they too, 
like the crocuses, bloom on naked 
scapes, it is almost essential that they 
be planted with a ground cover that 
supplies good foliage as a foil for the 
flowers. Besides those suggested for use 
with the crocuses, there are Anchusa 
myosotidiflora, which bears forget-me- 
not blossoms in the spring, and pros- 
trate, evergreen junipers like Juni- 
perus horizontalis as well as 


many 
others. 


Most frequently seen growing are 
the rosy purple species, Colchicum au- 
tumnale, and its white variety, album. 
C. speciosum has large orchid-pink 
blossoms. Then there are Bornmuel- 
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lert with large blossoms of lilac-rose 
with a white base and the handsome, 
violet Guizot. In addition, there are 
several other excellent named _ vari- 
eties offered by dealers: ‘Autumn 
Queen,’ ‘Violet Queen,’ “The Giant,’ 
and so on. 

Plant colchicums in any reasonably 
decent soil, covering their large corms 
two to four inches deep—shallower 
in heavy soils than in light sandy 
ones. They will grow and blossom 
happily in either sun or shade but 
seem to like—or, at least, to tolerate 
—a little more shade than crocuses. 
They must be set out in well drained 
locations. Like the majority of bulbs, 
they will suffocate and decay if sur- 
rounded by too much water in the 
soil at any time of year. 

Sternbergias for Yellow 

When you interplant Sternbergia 
lutea with your autumn-flowering 
crocuses and colchicums, you brighten 
the picture with their comparatively 
large, sunny yellow flowers and you 
gain some foliage too. There seems to 
be some argument, in print at least, 
as to whether sternbergias produce 
flowers and foliage at the same or 
separate seasons. Apparently there is 
some variation in that respect. Mine 
have produced both practically 
gether following August planting. Al- 
though sternbergia blossoms do not 
open so wide as those of the crocus, 
they are otherwise so similar in appear- 
ance that they are frequently referred 
to as “yellow autumn crocuses.” 
Actually the plant is more closely 
related to the surprise lily, Lycoris 
squamigera. So you cover its bulbs 
four inches deep. 


to- 


Often grown as curiosities without soil, the 
garden setting. This is Colchicum autumnale. 


Sternbergia, like the colchicum, is 
a plant which suffers from a lack of 
any English name in common usage. 
Of those occasionally heard or read 
Mt. Aetna Lily, winter daffodil and 
yellow autumn crocus 
the most sensible. 


the first seems 


In northern sections of our area, 
sternbergias sometimes fail to winter 
over because they do not have time to 
ripen their bulbs properly after flower- 
ing before the ground freezes hard. If 
you live in one of these chilly sections, 
you can play safe by growing Stern- 
bergia lutea in clay pots which you 
bury out of sight in the garden wher- 
ever you want the yellow flowers to 
brighten your fall garden. Then, as 
soon as they have finished blooming, 
lift the pots and plunge them in a 
protected cold frame for the winter. 

Let the falling autumn leaves from 
nearby shrubs and trees lay a light, 
protective mulch over your colchicums, 
crocuses and sternbergias for the win- 
ter. Where the plants find growing 
conditions to their liking, they require 
practically no maintenance, but will 
spread out and bloom happily for 
many years before becoming so 
crowded that it is advisable to dig 
them up and divide them. To look 
their best they should be naturalized 
in irregularly drifts and 
colonies. They may be very satis- 
factorily 


shaped 


in crevices of 
natural ledge outcrops and in rock 
garden pockets or, best of all, along 
the base of a field-stone wall. Just 
remember that 
good drainage. * 


established 


good bulbs deserve 


colchicums are much prettier in a natural 





All sorts and sizes 
of useful garden plants 
are found in this 


versatile group... 


Carlesi will perfume the garden in early spring with the delicate 
fragrance of its pink flowers. 


The Variable Viburnums 


by Anne Miller, Missouri 


THE VIBURNUMS (pronounced vye-BURR-nums) 
constitute an extremely large family of glorious flower- 
ing shrubs. From July to December various ones are in 
the process of displaying their particular characteristics. 
Some, like V. tomentosum, are grown primarily for their 
striking and unusual blooms. Others are desired for their 
brilliant berry clusters, fragrance, or for colorful autumn 
foliage. 

A far cry from the lanky snowball bush in grandma’s 
garden is the new hybrid viburnum ‘Carlcephalum’ 
(carl-SEFF-a-lum) originally introduced in England. 
This extremely hardy viburnum has fragrant blooms 
whose scent permeates the garden in spring when the 
large globular clusters of blush white are produced most 
abundantly. It matures at about seven feet and in the 
autumn the foliage turns brilliant. 

Burkwoodi (BURK-woody) is another hardy and 
free flowering viburnum from England and will tolerate 
even shady locations. It grows about six feet in height 
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and carries large soft pink snowball-like flower heads 
early in the spring. This shrub is a colorful sight in the 


fall and is well suited to a small yard where space is 
limited. 


Carlest (CARL-esy), also called May flowering vibur- 
num or pink snowball, begins blooming even before all 
the foliage has unfolded, and the shiny pink rounded 
bloom masses are in full bloom right at tulip time. Its 
pleasing fragrance and green-gray foliage make it even 
more desirable as a background for tulips as its im- 
maculate blooms, which become white, will always blend 
with even the boldest colors. 


The tomentosum, or doublefile viburnum, is the real 
show-off of the family though, for instead of the con- 
ventional globular bloom clusters, this viburnum has 
giant sprays of snowy blooms which are held horizontally 
on the branches. The bloom clusters are not solid, but 
spidery and fragile in appearance. However, they are 
extremely long lasting when cut and are retained on the 
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Of all viburnums the doublefile (tomentosum) displays its blooms most 
gracefully—in arching sprays. 


bush for a considerable time. It is a veritable jewel of a 
shrub for specimen planting. 

Slightly smaller in height than the tomentosum’s eight 
feet, but of almost identical bloom is tomentosum 
Mariesi, which is a dazzling sight to behold in June 
when it is in full splendor. 

Opulus nanum, a dwarf viburnum, never grows over 
two feet high. It is successful almost anywhere it is 
planted, even in the most difficult soil. It can be clipped 
to the desired height, and makes a wonderful hedge. 
Large beautiful green leaves add to its attractiveness 
wherever it is, used. It is especially adaptable to founda- 
tion planting. 

Opulus xanthocarpum, the golden fruited cranberry 
bush, reaches a maximum height of from five to seven 
feet. Immediately after the attractive flower clusters fall 
off in late June, giant clusters of one inch yellow berries 
form to show off flamboyantly against the dark green 
foliage. It produces eye catching effect in the garden. 
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Yellow-fruited highbush cranberry, Opulus xanthocarpum, is more noted 
for its fruit than its flowers. 


The branches may also be cut and used for indoor ar- 
ranging offering many opportunities for unusual display. 

Viburnum setigerum is valued for its ability to pro- 
duce great quantities of bright red berries during late 
summer and early autumn. About ten feet high when 
fully grown, this viburnum is a sure traffic stopper when 


the clusters of berries shine brightly against the ample 
green of the leaves. 


All the viburnums are of comparatively easy culture, 
and except for the few exceptions mentioned like full 
sun, moderately rich soil, and frequent watering during 
prolonged dry spells. A word of caution—never use any 
sprays containing sulfur on or near any viburnum, as 
it causes black spots to appear on the leaves and some- 
times it causes all the leaves to fall off completely. 

As specimens for the yard, as additions to the shrub 
border, or for any one of a hundred different uses, the 
viburnums stand ready to offer dependable blooms, and 
easy culture, in any garden. * 
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‘Duchess of Edinburgh’ 
large-flowered, double, white 


WHETHER YOU PREFER your flowers 
little or large; in bush form or vine; 
old and tried, or something the neigh- 
bors don’t have; white, red, blue, pur- 
ple, or yellow for spring, summer, or 
fall blooming are almost sure 
to find some member of the clematis 
clan an answer to your desires. 


you 


Some are easy, a number are some- 
what demanding, and some may ap- 
pear a bit temperamental. The easy 
ones can be planted and practically 
forgotten. The demanding ones must 
be catered to for best results. The 
temperamental ones are a challenge 
to true gardeners who find them quite 
amiable after they have learned how 
to care for the less difficult ones. 


About 150 species are found in the 
temperate zones of North America, 
Europe, India, Japan, and China. The 
hybrids have spectacular flowers, some 
eight in diameter. 
The species are covered with hun- 
dreds of tiny flowers that almost 
smother the vines when they bloom. 
The flowers are without petals (tech- 
nically) but there are always from 
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inches or more 


The Cl 


four to six or more sepals centered 
by many stamens and pistils. These 
are often followed by ornamental seed 
clusters with feathery tails. The op- 
posite leaves vary considerably—pin- 
nately compound, (constructed like a 
feather), lobed, or entire. The bush 
types are somewhat woody. They need 
wire hoops for support unless one de- 
sires a sprawling perennial plant. Al- 
most all clematis are single-flowered 
but several of the climbers have dou- 
ble flowers. There are also climbers 
with unique urn-shaped blossoms. 


Most Are Hardy 


Most of the species and many of 
the hybrids are perfectly hardy and 
vigorous after getting established. One 
nursery offering eight kinds states that 
if the plants are properly protected 
with a straw or leaf mulch, they can 
withstand a 40 below zero tempera- 
ture. 

Like many other members of the 
Buttercup family (Ranunculaceae) 
they prefer a light loamy soil full of 
humus, and ample moisture but never 
a sour, soggy soil. Here in northwest 


Pa 
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Clematis Jackmani 
popular old-time hybrid 


ematis Are 


Missouri, the bush types such as 
Clematis integrifolia, C. recta and its 
variety, mandschurica, require no 
more care than the average perennial. 


Mine grow well in full sun to partial 
shade. 


The vining types may be used to 
climb up shrubs, cover trellises or 
pergolas, sprawl along fences, festoon 
tree stumps, cuddle among boulders, 
hang down a retaining wall, or deco- 
rate posts or porch pillars. They will 
respond with luxuriant growth, pro- 
duce more and better flowers, and 
live for years if proper care is taken 
when planting them. 

The soil should be prepared deeply 
and well. If the soil is light loam, a 
hole 18 inches wide and equally 
deep will be large enough. In a heavy 
soil one somewhat larger is better— 
two feet in diameter and 2% feet 
deep. Put in three to six inches of 
drainage material such as broken 
bricks or coarse cinders. Mix the loam 
taken out (and which will be used 
when setting the plant) with sand and 
a generous amount of humus. Most 
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Clematis crispa 


slender bluebell, a species 


ld Friends 


authorities strongly advise the addi- 
tion of lime and bonemeal if the soil 
is on the acid side. 

More often than not, the plants 
one gets from a nursery are potted 
plants. There will be no difficulty in 
planting those. If they are bare root 
plants, spread the roots out carefully, 
having the crown two inches below 
soil level. After planting is finished, 
water each plant well to settle the soil 
around the roots. Mulch with a layer 
of half-rotted leaves to conserve mois- 
ture and to eliminate cultivation 
which might injure the fleshy feeding 
roots near the soil surface. If the rains 
fail it is well to water during lengthy 
dry spells. This is especially beneficial 
the first season. 

Support Is Essential 

When strong. winds sway newly set 
plants back and forth, there may be 
cracking of the bark or stem break- 
age which permit disease to enter and 
cause trouble. To prevent this, pro- 
tect the plants by choosing a location 
where there are trees, tall shrubs, or 
buildings to temper the winds. Give 
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Clematis paniculata 
the sweet autumn clematis 


Olga Rolf Tiemann, Missouri 


the new shoots support immediately 
by setting stakes around the plants as 
soon as planted to keep the tender 
stems from being broken. Tie the 
vines as soon as possible to the trellis 
or other support provided. After a 
bit of help they climb by means of 
the leaf stems which twist around any 
support within reach. They may climb 
10 to 30 feet. 

Clematis vines are recommended 
for northeast or east locations. They 
will grow in partial shade but finer 
flowers are produced if only the roots 
are shaded and the top growth is in 
sun. Shade to provide a cool root-run 
for the surface feeding roots can be 
provided by planting them on the 
north side of a trellis, or by planting 
shallow rooted plants such as petunias 
or chrysanthemums to the south of 
them. 


The small flowered kinds are fre- 
quently very rampant growers and 
should be used for screens or where 
lots of foliage is desired. The hybrid 
varieties are not quite as vigorous but 
make a magnificent display when in 


bloom. In addition to being used in 
permanent plantings, they may be 
grown in large pots or tubs to be 
moved about on patios or in outdoor 
living rooms. Place three or four tall 
bamboo stakes in each container for 
the vines to climb. Pinch the plants 
back when 1% to two feet high to 
induce side branches to form. Train 
some of the stems to grow upward 
and let some of them hang downward 
for a graceful effect. 
Pruning May Vary 

When it comes to pruning, no one 
rule can be quoted or followed. The 
bush types die to the ground each 
winter just like any other herbaceous 
perennial, and all the old growth is 
removed each spring. 

Of the vining types, all dead wood 
should be removed in late winter or 
as soon as one can tell what is dead 
and what is alive. If height is desired 
this is all the pruning necessary on 
most kinds. 

Severe pruning, however, does 
make for better quality flowers. Va- 

(Please turn to page 60) 
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As a climber, Evonymus ra- 
dicans can easily ascend a 
brick or stone wall, using 
its root-like holdfasts. This 
specimen has been kept 
closely pruned. 


This plant, called wintercreeper, 
is botanically listed as Evonymus 
Fortunei radicans — and it is 
found in many varieties, all ever- 
green, and most of them vining. 
This mature branch shows the 
flowering and fruiting stems. 
Immature branches would have 
smaller leaves and would not 
bloom. 


The winged evonymus (alatus) 
drops its leaves for winter after 
a colorful fall display. The corky, 
winged branches are interesting 
in the winter landscape. 
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uses of EUONYMUS 


ONE OF THE MOST useful plant 
groups for mid-America is the Euony- 
mus (pronounced yew-ONNY-mus). 
It includes evergreen shrubs, climbing 
and trailing vines, small trees, decidu- 
ous shrubs and deciduous ground cov- 
ers. Various members of the group are 
striking as specimens; many make 
good hedge plants; the evergreens may 
be used as screens, in foundation 
plantings, and as ground covers. 

The group is characterized by hand- 
some scarlet, pink, or whitish capsular 
fruits which show the bright orange 
seeds when opening. The fruit, re- 
sembling the well-known bittersweet, 
hangs on late into the fall. Most of 
the cultivated deciduous species (the 
kinds that drop their leaves) are hardy 
in the north. The evergreen varieties 
of Euonymus Fortunei radicans are 
much hardier than ivy and have in- 
finitely more uses. 

The ‘burning bush’ with its vivid 
and rather unusual autumn color is 
a Euonymus. The winged, or cork- 
barked Euonymus with its corky, 
winged, angular branches is one of our 
more interesting specimens in the win- 
ter when the branches are bare. All in 
all, the family seems to deserve the 
Greek name Evonymus meaning “hon- 
ored, of good reputation.” 

There seems to be a species or 
variety of Euonymus to meet almost 
every need of the average home owner. 

Let us suppose first that he wants 
some kind of hedge or screen to mark 
his property line, keep out animals, 
and add beauty. One of the best low- 
growing hedge plants is Euonymus 
alatus compactus, a compact form of 
the winged Euonymus growing only 
four to five feet high at maturity. 
It has such a dense habit of growth 
that it needs only slight pruning, 
merely heading back some of the side 
branches. The fall color has a touch 
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of pink, unusual and very beautiful. 
If a higher hedge is wanted, Euonymus 
alata may be used, provided there is 
room for horizontal branching of six 
to eight feet. Highly recommended 
but not always available at nurseries 
is E. Bungeanus, variety semi-persistens 
(winterberry Euonymus) which grows 
to 15 feet, has light green, semi-ever- 
green foliage, and abundant pinkish 
white fruits which are held long after 
the leaves have fallen. It is an excel- 
lent large shrub, and one of the fastest 
growing of this family. 

If there is not room on the property 
for a boundary hedge as wide as the 
deciduous forms require, a split sap- 
ling fence covered with the nearly 
evergreen E. Fortunei radicans (win- 
tercreeper) or E. Fortuneit radicans 
vegeta (bigleaf wintercreeper) is in- 
teresting and beautiful at all seasons 
of the year. 

The home owner frequently would 
like an edging for marking certain de- 
signed areas, remembering perhaps 
the boxwood of the South. Euonymus 
Fortunet radicans may be allowed to 
grow about a foot high, then it may 
be clipped to make a low formal ever- 
green hedge. The two varieties minima 
and kewensis (baby wintercreeper) 
have smaller leaves, give a daintier 
effect, and do not grow as high. In 
fact, they are so slow growing that 
they must be planted close enough 
to give the desired effect as they will 
not fill in vacancies. 

In addition to hedges, screens and 
edgings, most home owners are con- 
cerned with feundatien or front door 
plantings. Here also Euonymus has 
something to offer. Generally an ever- 
green is desired for the space near the 
front entrance and at the corners of 
the house. Euonymus Fortunei Carri- 
eret (glossy wintercreeper) is a pro- 
fusely fruiting form of radicans. The 


by Lee Thompson, Michigan 


leaves are a little thinner, more 
pointed, and a lighter green than the 
species. It has both erect ascending 
branches and horizontal spreading 
branches that root readily in the soil. 
It can be cut back and shaped to 
make an excellent addition to a foun- 
dation planting. If the owner of a 
brick or stone house wants a vine in 
the facade planting, Euonymus For- 
tunet radicans is a better choice than 
ivy for this area. Euonymus branches 
have root-like holdfasts which cling 
to the walls; it is hardy, and it bears 
handsome fruits. 


Unfortunately there is great con- 
fusion in the names of this species: 
originally it was called Euonymus 
radicans (or sometimes E. japonica 
radicans) but now it is usually listed 
as Euonymus Fortunei radicans. It is 
fairly easy to make that correction, 
but the plant itself has a peculiar 
habit of growth that is enough to con- 
fuse the best botanist. The typical 
plant is a climber or ground cover 
with opposite, thick, evergreen leaves, 
oval, usually less than an inch long, 
dull green with whitish veins. But it 
is most variable, and as the plant 
climbs and matures it changes char- 
acter. Only the large leaved mature 
branches bear flowers or fruit. The 
immature branches have smaller dain- 
tier leaves. Horticulturists have prop- 
agated from these various forms by 
vegetative reproduction (cuttings) so 
the new plants retain the character- 
istics of the branches from which they 
were taken. But always there is the 
possibility that they will “take after” 
the parent plant as well as the parent 
branch. The following list indicates 
the named kinds which are commonest 
in the trade: 

Euonymus Fortunei radicans, Win- 
tercreeper. 
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Euonymus Fortunei radicans, var. 
vegeta, Bigleaf Wintercreeper. 

Euonymus Fortunei radicans, var. 
Carriereit, Glossy Wintercreeper. 

Euonymus Fortunei radicans, var. 
colorata, Purpleleaf Wintercreeper. 


Euonymus Fortunei radicans, var. 
minima, Baby Wintercreeper, var. 
kewensis, Baby Wintercreeper. 

There are several others which are 
gradations between the typical forms 
and recognized varieties; to some of 
these plantsmen have given names be- 
cause they seemed distinct and par- 
ticularly attractive, for instance, 
gracilis, argenteo-marginatus, roseo- 
marginatus, and ‘Silver Queen.’ The 
most profusely fruiting sorts are vegeta 
and Carrierei which are varieties ob- 
tained from matured, fruiting 
branches of the parent. On the other 
hand the baby wintercreepers do not 
flower nor fruit as they have been 
propagated from the small, immature 
shoots of the species. Some under- 
standing of this confused nomencla- 
ture will help to explain why some 
Euonymus never fruit, why some fruit 
profusely, and why some, after years, 
will unexpectedly have fruiting 
branches. 


But we are less concerned with 
names than uses, so let us consider 
those varieties which will solve the 
home owner’s problem of what to 
grow for a ground cover where grass 
will not grow. All the forms of Euony- 
mus Fortunei are excellent as they 
creep rapidly and root readily all along 
the branches. Carrierei has erect 
growth as well as the horizontal; it 
may be cut back to the desired shape, 
or if some height is desirable, possibly 
under large trees or on a steep bank, 
the mounded effect may be an asset. 
Colorata, purpleleaf Euonymus, is an 
excellent ground cover, purplish red 
in the fall and remaining that color 
all winter long. The variety acutus, 
sharpleaf wintercreeper, is a vigorous 
evergreen vine whose fast-growing 
braaches send out roots into the soil 
reducing the possibility of washing in 
heavy rains. The variety gracilis has 
leaves with white, yellowish or pink- 
ish margins. Some plantsmen have 
named these “sports” such as silver- 
edged, rose-edged, etc. 


For rockeries, for covering boulders, 
or for ground covers in a small place, 
the baby wintercreepers, variety min- 
ima with leaves less than one half inch, 
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or kewensis with even smaller leaves, 
will give a dense, attractive green 
mat the year around. These are slow 
growing and excellent for a place 
where it is necessary to have a plant 
that will stay within bounds. They 
also are attractive additions to porch 
boxes. 

Even with hedges, edgings, vines, 
foundation plantings and ground cov- 
ers, the uses of Euonymus are not 
exhausted. There is almost always a 
spot in the garden design that needs 
a specimen tree or shrub. Here we 
have a choice of several tree-like sorts, 
commonly called spindle trees or burn- 
ing bush. These deciduous forms are 
strikingly beautiful specimens in the 
fall when the foliage turns, and the 
scarlet-orange bittersweet-like fruit 


Live and Learn 


A neighbor is fast becoming a frus- 
trated soul because she dearly loves to 
work in her yard, yet her husband 
forestalls her every effort to do so. 

One day, though, she managed to 
get in a few good licks. It so happened 
that a friend of hers was thinning out 
and transplanting some creeping 
phlox. My neighbor seized the oppor- 
tunity to take home an armload of 
the plants. Busily, she dug a border 
along the driveway, circled a large 
tree, and even found a spot among 
the shrubs in which to plant her 
flowers-to-be. 


That evening when her husband 
came home, she proudly displayed her 
green thumb activities. “See, I even 
fertilized them good, and wet them 
down afterward,’’ she said quite 
pleased with herself. 

“Fertilized them!” her husband ex- 
claimed. “With what?” 

“Why, with that fertilizer in the sack 
in the garage,” she exclaimed. 

“Fertilizer?” he bellowed. ““Woman, 
that is cement!”—Ruth A. Pray, Okla- 
homa. 


Flower & Garden pays regular rates 
for “Live and Learn” contributions 
from readers. Write us about your 
amusing gardening mistakes and 
blunders. Address “Live and Learn,” 
in care of Flower & Garden, Mid- 
America Building, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. 


adds interest even after the leaves 
have fallen. Perhaps the best of the 
spindle trees is Euonymus europaeus, 
European burning bush, a small tree 
growing to 20 feet with its varieties 
aldenhamensis and intermedia prefer- 
able to the type because of more color- 
ful fruiting. Euonymus americanus, 
strawberry bush, is not as vigorous 
in ordinary garden locations, but it 
will thrive in moist soil and shade 
as it is native to wooded river banks 
where it commonly grows wild. Eu- 
onymus atropurpureus, known com- 
monly as wahoo or burning bush, has 
larger leaves than europaeus with 
crimson to pomegranate purple fruit. 
It also is a native of mid-America 
but is infrequently found in the wild. 
Euonymus Bungeanus, winterberry 
euonymus, has slender, graceful 
branches, the younger ones green, the 
older ones gray. This is very attractive 
with its rather large, four-lobed pink- 
ish fruits, inside pale yellow, which 
remain a long time on the branches. 
The yeddo Euonymus, Euonymus 
yedoensis, is a tall, flat-topped bush 
with large leaves and attractive pink- 
ish purple fruit. 


If a specimen shrub, rather than 
a small tree is desired, one could 
hardly find a better one than Euony- 
mus alata, the winged Euonymus. It 
grows to a height of six to eight feet 
with a regular outline and interesting 
branching in horizontal planes. The 
fall color is a rather unusual pinkish 
shade, strikingly beautiful, and, as 
was noted earlier, its corky winged 
branches add interest to the winter 
landscape. 


For those who want an evergreen 
specimen shrub, this remarkable fam- 
ily offers Euonymus patens, a spread- 
ing shrub growing to 10 feet. In addi- 
tion to the handsome foliage this has 
abundant bittersweet type fruit, char- 
acteristic of the family, ripening in 
the late fall. The winter effect is 
superlative until late in the season 
when the leaves may brown and fall. 
but the fallen leaves are replaced 
when growth starts with the bright 
green nearly evergreen leaves that are 
an asset to so many of the plants in 
this group. 


Nearly all Euonymus are troubled 
by scale insects. At the first sign, 
spraying must begin (with DDT or 
Malathion). Neglected plants can 
quickly become so infested with scale 
as to be seriously damaged. * 
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Male Parts 


Filaments 


THERE’S FUN 


Have you TriED hybridizing gladi- 
olus? If not, you have missed one of 
the most exciting dramas in garden- 
ing. There is nothing complicated 
about the process, nor is special equip- 
ment required. 


The male or pollen-producing or- 
gans are the three stamens (see draw- 
ing) each consisting of filament and 
anther. The anthers are the pollen- 
bearing parts. 


The female organ is the pistil, con- 
sisting of style and stigma. The stigma 
—three feathery prongs—receives the 
pollen and passes it through the style 
to the ovary, which develops, after 
fertilization, into a seed pod. 


After selecting the parent varieties, 
pinch out the stamens from each fe- 
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Female Parts 


Cross Section of 


Gladiolus Floret 


IN HYBRIDIZING GLADS 


by Marjorie Ann Carper 


male-parent floret, as it opens, to pre- 
vent self-fertilization. When the stig- 
ma opens and spreads slightly (usu- 
ally a day or two after the flower has 
opened), gently transfer pollen from 
the male parent, using fingertip or 
toothpick, and place it on the stigma 
of the female parent. To prevent fur- 
ther crossing by insects, and to keep 
out the rain, close the petals and pin 
them together, being careful not to 
injure the style or stigma. Day by day, 
as the florets open up the stalk, re- 
peat the process. Label the stalk with 
the cross you have made, the name 
of the mother first, then the father. 
Add the date. 


The seed pods will ripen in about 
six weeks and may be gathered and 
dried when they begin to turn brown. 


After they are thoroughly dried, re- 
move the seeds from the pods and 
place them in a labeled envelope for 
storage. These seeds, planted in the 
spring, will produce cormels which 
will bloom the following year, reward- 
ing you with new and exciting va- 
rieties—maybe even a prize-winner! 
Careful choice of parents is essen- 
tial if the hybrid produced is to be 
of any value. Some varieties which 
have proved to be excellent gladiolus 
parents, transmitting their own vigor 
and stature and hardiness while tak- 
ing on new color combinations are: 
‘Elizabeth the Queen, ‘Picardy, 
‘Golden Goddess, ‘Spic and Span,’ 
and ‘King Lear.’ You will want to 
experiment with others, “setting the 
stage” for your own unique drama! * 
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A Glad Growing 


Wuy NOT DEVELOP your family 
ties by growing gladiolus together as 
a family group? That is what the 
Loyd Hollinger family of Ottawa, 
Kansas, is doing. The family includes 
the parents, Loyd and Freone Hol- 
linger, and three children, Kent, 12; 
Rita, ten; and Kean, six. 

Planting the corms is easier for little 
hands just beginning than planting 
small seeds. Even six-year-old Kean 
has been helping with the planting for 
some time. The same is true of weed- 
ing and hoeing the plants. 


Loyd began his hobby garden with 
just a few varieties 11 years ago. This 
year he is raising some 280 varieties. 
Of these over 40 are of the new smoky 
varieties. Nearly 70 are miniatures. 
Some are quite reasonable in price; 
some of the newer varieties compara- 
tively expensive. 

Both Loyd and Freone have been 
members of the Heart of America 
Gladiolus Society since it was organ- 
ized. Kent and Rita are junior mem- 
bers. At the Society’s sixth annual ex- 
hibition held at Shawnee Mission high 
school, Mission, Kansas, in 1956, Loyd 
bettered his own good record. He took 
20 entries and came home with 20 
ribbons, 11 of them first awards. 

Freone won seven ribbons on the 
11 arrangements she took. The chil- 
dren, between them, took a dozen en- 
tries and came home with the same 


number of ribbons. 
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Kent has his own 4-H project gladi- 
olus garden now for the second sum- 
mer. 


It is a 4-H Home Beautification 
project, flower phase. He _ planted 
1,000 glads, 100 of each of ten dif- 
ferent varieties. The varieties chosen 
were ones which could sell reasonably 
as cut flowers and bulbs. Late last 
summer he entered specimens at sev- 
eral fairs in the county and won blue 
ribbons almost entirely. He filed a de- 
tailed report of his project to be eli- 
gible for credit. 


The Hollingers say that glads do not 
require a rich soil. In fact, they find 
them well suited to the sandy loam 
at their home. The family believes 
that frequent and thorough cultivation 
is the main essential in their culture. 
They do very little watering unless 
there is a prolonged drouth. 


Deep Planting Important 
Planting starts at the Hollinger 
home late in March, depending on 
the weather, and continues until all 
are in the ground. Loyd stresses rather 
deep planting—from six to ten inches, 
depending on the size of the corm. He 
says that toppling of glad stalks is 
often because of too shallow planting. 
All glads raised are carefully 
marked. The bulbs or corms are stored 
in the fall in labeled paper bags in a 
cellar. Loyd has complete records on 
all his plantings, and on all the seeds 

and bulbs he gets by hybridizing. 


Family 


by Lois M. Smith, Kansas 


Although hybridizing is a slow busi- 
ness, it is a fascinating adventure, 
Loyd says. It takes about two years 
from the time of crossing to get 
blooms. Many hybrids, of course, do 
not measure up to expectations. When 
one does, though, it makes up for 
many disappointments. 

Some of the glads growing in the 
Hollinger garden are so small they 
look like grass. With care they will 
grow into large corms. It is quite pos- 
sible that these small plants come from 
tiny bulblets only half the size of a 
salted peanut. If one is not too im- 
patient, it is a way of getting a start 
of expensive varieties. 

Freone helps with the planting, 
weeding, and cultivating when it 
seems necessary. However, her main 
interest is in arranging the glads when 
they come into bloom. She has not 
had formal training but has learned 
by reading and observation. 

She gets calls for gladiolus arrange- 
ments for funerals, weddings, parties 
and many other special occasions. Peo- 
ple usually specify the color they pre- 
fer and let her do the arranging. The 
sale of flowers helps defray the cost 
of buying new varieties. 

Both Loyd and Freone say it is quite 
impossible to choose only a few fav- 
orites—they like them all. Sometimes 
they choose favorites in a color class 
only to change their minds later. Per- 
haps as a whole the people who visit 
their garden prefer pinks, whites and 
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yellows in greatest numbers. Women, 
especially, seem partial to pinks. 
Some Good Varieties 

Freone says no matter how many 
white ones they raise it never seems 
to be enough. She lists as the good 
ones on the market ‘Mother Fischer,’ 
(with a lavender blotch in the throat) , 
‘Florence Nightingale, ‘White Lace,’ 
a ruffled one; and ‘White Symphony,’ 
large. 

A reliable yellow listed by the Hol- 
lingers is ‘Statuette,’ always a favorite 
with everyone. It seems always to 
grow straight. However, the Hollin- 
gers say that crooked spikes sometimes 
seen in varieties may result from rain 
coming at the wrong time. 

‘Carved Ivory’ of heavy substance, 
shades from buff to deep yellow. Other 
Hollinger favorites are ‘Gold, ‘For- 
sythia, ‘Spotlight’ (with red blotch), 
and ‘Pactolus,’ which is actually in 
the buff class. 


In the pink class one of the newer 
and most popular is ‘Pink Diamond.’ 
Loyd and Freone call ‘Spic and Span’ 
a “must,” as is ‘Friendship.’ The list 
of pinks is a long one. ‘Sally’ is one 
of the favorite pink miniatures with 
a white edge. 

‘Prairie’ and ‘Old South’ are in the 
special class at Hollingers’ in smoky 
varieties. ‘Dusty Miller’ and ‘Vaga- 
bond Prince,’ early smoky varieties, 
they still find good. Another favorite 
is ‘Stormy Weather,’ a_ three-toned 
one showing pink, purple and grayish 
white. 

The Hollinger children became in- 
terested in their parents’ hobby natur- 
ally of their own free wills. However, 
Loyd and Freone say they are glad of 
it, for they believe that gardening ful- 
fills the functions of a constructive 
activity for young people. It is physi- 
cally beneficial, mentally stimulating 
and spiritually rewarding. Youngsters 
interested in the absorbing pastime of 
gardening will hardly have time to get 
into mischief. 

The Hollingers agree with Dr. Lois 
Higgins, director of the Illinois Crime 
Prevention Bureau, who says that gar- 
dening provides “precisely the right 
training for grownup responsibilities 
which boys and girls must have.” 

Dr. Higgins also says, “It is a quiet, 
yet absorbing activity which gives time 
for introspective thinking. It also 
teaches youngsters the mysteries of 
growing things and they come to know 
that the life force is a gift from a 
higher authority.” 
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Mrs. Hollinger is pictured with 
a display of glads the family 
raised which she arranged for 
a hobby exhibit at a county 
Home Demonstration meeting. 


YOUNG FLOWER FANS — Just 
doing what comes naturally in 
the family are Kent, 12, Rita, 
ten, and Kean, six, children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Loyd Hollinger, 
Ottawa, Kansas. The family works 
as a group at the hobby of 
raising fine glads. 


Loyd Hollinger of Ottawa, Kans., 
is shown hybridizing a glad. 
The cross is made by placing 
pollen from one variety upon the 
pistil of another variety. 
























































































































































































































Tender and hardy succulents and cacti thrive in 
corner beside a garage in St. Louis. 


THE AVERAGE PERSON associates 
cacti and the other succulents with 
hot desert regions. Although many of 
them are found in such places, it 
might surprise you to know that quite 
a number prefer other habitats as well. 
Comparatively speaking, only a mi- 
nority thrive right out in the open sun 
and these often are the spiniest mem- 
bers of the entire group. Spines can 
be likened to a lath cover which 
shades the plant bodies from the 
scorching sun. With this kind of cover 
and the heavy waxy epidermal tissue 
the plants are adequately protected 
from loss of water in the dry regions 
where available water is at a premium. 

Succulents often thrive in the over- 
hang of rocks or in the shade of trees 
and shrubs. They get a fair share of 
sunlight which is essential for their 
well being, but at the same time the 
right amount of shade is given to keep 
the plants comfortable. The needs of 
plants that live in the desert can be 
likened to the needs of a man who 
makes his home there. Both can live 
when furnished with only mere essen- 
tials. 

A great many succulents are found 
in the more temperate parts of the 
world. In the cold regions of Switzer- 
land, France and Italy, and other 
mountainous districts of Europe and 
Asia one will come across numerous 
sedums and sempervivums, which have 
already become established favorites 
with rock gardeners. Here in America 
quaint hardy cacti, ‘certain lilies of 
the yucca type, purslanes, as well as 
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sedums, not only are natives to the 
western hemisphere but thrive in con- 
tentment in the colder section. These 
succulents, however, have not been ex- 
ploited as their European and Asiatic 
cousins and therefore are not as well 
known. 

The purpose of this article is to 
list some of the worthwhile succulent- 
type plants that can be useful in cli- 
mates of our Midwest, either in rock 
gardens, borders or beds. 

Drainage a Need 

Perfect drainage is the secret of 
successful succulent plant culture, es- 
pecially in regions where the rainfall 
is normally too high in comparison 
with the natural home of these plants. 
A natural slope or an artificial mound 
receiving a sufficient amount of sun- 
light is an ideal location for a garden 
of succulents. 

Here in Missouri the usual heavy 
spring and fall rains will naturally be 
detrimental, but the water will run 
off such locations and will not leave 
the soil in a prolonged soggy condition 
as in low places. When a garden of 
succulents is planted beside a build- 
ing, there should be some means of 
protection from the dripping roof. 
The cacti, in particular, contain a 
surprising amount of water within 
their bodies and excessive moisture 
tends only to induce rot. 

The type of soil is also of utmost 
importance and should consist of 
rather coarse material such as gravel, 
sand, garden loam and well decom- 
posed leafmold. Manure, as a rule, 





Using Cacti 






Succulents 





should be avoided or used very spar- 
ingly. To this soil mixture, lime can 
be added in the form of broken bits 
of limestone, powdered shells, brick 
mortar, etc. 

First of all let’s consider a small 
rockery which will be ideal for most 
back yards. A rock garden is not a 
jumble of rocks as some would believe. 
A rock garden should be planned 
with thought as it must not be an 
eyesore, but an integral part of the 
whole back yard layout. In the aver- 
age yard of a city lot, for instance, 
the land is fairly level and therefore 
the rock garden will be frankly arti- 
ficial. Such a rockery ought to be 
placed in some corner of the yard 
where it will not harshly interfere 
with the general outline of the land- 
scaped grounds. Keep the garden as 
natural in aspect as possible. A good 
location may be near a garage or 
ashpit, but be sure not to build it 
in the shade of trees as most succu- 
lents delight in full sunlight. A small 
rockery can also be included in a 
border. When planning a rockery, 
keep these facts in mind; whether a 
strictly cactus garden is desired, a suc- 
culent garden of mixed material, or 
a combination of alpines and succu- 
lents. 

Setting the Rocks 

The best rocks for a rock garden 
are those which are porous and mois- 
ture absorbing, such as the tufa or 
honeycomb rock found in Missouri. 
However, sandstone is equally as good 
and if nothing else is available except 
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boulders, even these can be put to 
good use. Don’t place the rocks hap- 
hazardly, but try to imitate nature in 
her placement of rocks on natural 
slopes. Be’ sure enough pockets are 
made available for plants. They 
should vary in depth according to the 
types of specimens to be used. 

Where a rockery is not permissable, 
less hardy types of cacti and succu- 
lents can be plunged into the soil with 
their pots and a formal design fol- 
lowed when many of a kind are in- 
cluded. Otherwise group a collection 
by placing the tall ones in the back 
and graduate the rest down to the 
lowest in the front. Plunging the pots 
in the soil will prevent drying out of 
the containers. However, this is up to 
the individual as to how he wants to 
maintain his collection outdoors. 

Some folks devise various means to 
practice their hobby outdoors. Shelves 
can be built onto a wooden fence and 
potted plants placed thereon. Wooden 
platforms or tables are preferred by 
others. A friend of mine in Illinois 
displays her cacti in a pyramid fash- 
ion. This is nothing more than an 
eight-foot square frame constructed 
of 2 x 6-inch boards, filled with coarse 
cinders (for good drainage) and upon 
it a second tier (five feet square 
frame) is placed and filled with cin- 
ders. Finally a third tier (two feet 
square) is placed thereon. A good soil 
mixture is shoveled on top of the cin- 
ders and in this the cacti are planted 
out of their pots. At least 100 differ- 
ent kinds are grown in this pyramid 
garden. 
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The Prickly Pears 

Among the hardy cacti the Opun- 
tias or prickly pears are by far the 
most numerous and most gardeners 
are acquainted with them. They bear 
broad flat green oval pads which are 
covered with more or less evenly- 
spaced areoles or “dimples” contain- 
ing sharp needlelike spines and cush- 
ions of short irritating bristles called 
glochids. At least two or three species 
are found wild in every state of the 
Midwest. During the dormant winter 
season the pads shrivel considerably 
and look a sorry mess, but with spring 
rains they plump up and develop into 
nice clumps. Then about May and 
June silky yellow blossoms adorn the 
tops of the pads. The typical prickly 
pear is known botanically as Opuntia 
compressa, but it has several variations 
which often bear distinct names. 

Sometimes the pads are spineless 
or bear a single spine in the upper 
areoles; and again the flowers may 
be some shade of yellow or with red 
centers. Opuntia polyacantha is a 
spiny species with dry fruits, and then 
there is O. fragilis with very small 
joints that break off on the merest 
touch. O. Schweriniana is a dwarf 
prickly pear from northwestern Colo- 
rado with greenish yellow flowers and 
dry fruit. O. trichophora and O. hys- 
tricina are both hairy types but the 
former is a much smaller plant and 
with shorter bristlelike spines. O. rho- 
dantha responds very rapidly to 
changes in shade, soil and amount of 
moisture received, by varying the size 

(Please turn to page 61) 
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by Ladislaus Cutak, Missouri 


The commonest prickly pear cactus—Opuntia 
compressa. It has yellow flowers. 


An interesting collection of Arizona cacti seems 
at home in a St. Louis back yard. 


The hobbyist may summer a collection of potted 
cacti on shelves along a fence. 





A veteran commercial grower 


answers the most frequently asked 


of all gardening questions: 


WHY DON’T MY PEONIES BLOOM? 


IF YOU WERE on a radio or TV quiz 
program and were asked, “What 
question is asked most often by ama- 
teur flower growers?”, what would 
you say? If you gave the title of this 
article, your answer would be 100 per 
cent right! 


I have grown peonies, many acres 
of them, for more than 40 years. I 
find them profitable and as easily 
grown as corn, beans or potatoes. We 
do know how to handle the business 
end of a hoe, and that counts most. 


If you have asked, “Why don’t my 
peonies bloom?” I hope the following 
known reasons may answer your ques- 
tion too. Peonies like to bloom and it 
is only natural for them to give beau- 
tiful blooms like all flowers do in sea- 
son, if given proper care. 


Peonies must be planted in fertile, 
well drained soil in an open, sunny 
spot. Do not plant close to trees or 
shrubs. The feeder roots of established 
trees and shrubs extend out quite a 
distance and will rob the peony plant 
of the moisture and plant food it 
needs, especially in the spring at 
blooming time. 


The “eyes,” which many call 
sprouts, should be only two inches 
deep from the top of the soil. The 
eyes must be planted up. Of course, 
the holes should be dug deeply, but 
can be filled up with loose top soil just 
so the eye is not deeper than two 
inches deep. There is a known reason 
for this. Peonies must have some freez- 
ing in order to throw them completely 
dormant in the winter months. Al- 
most all perennial flowers need a rest 
period and they get it only when dor- 
mant in the winter. I am much 
amused when folks tell me they are 
afraid their “peonies will freeze out” 
in an abnormal cold spell. That is 
not a bit likely inasmuch as peonies 
were discovered growing wild in cold- 
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est Siberia where it gets down to 50 
or 60 degrees below zero. They were 
found there by Chinese traders and 
taken back to China in the year 600 
A.D. 


Peonies Require Cold 

Wonderful peonies can be grown 
north into Canada without any dan- 
ger of their freezing out. There are 
only a few places in the United States 
not recommended for peonies. One is 
southern California; others are Flor- 
ida, along the Gulf Coast and in the 
deep South. If people from those sec- 
tions joke you about not being able 
to grow certain flowers which they 
can easily grow in their states, just 
stick out your chest and say, “Well, 
you cannot grow peonies down there 
like we can up here.” That is sure to 
win your argument because you will 
be absolutely right. 


The only time peonies cannot stand 
a hard freeze is in the late spring 
when the small buds are exposed. A 
hard freeze really hurts them in late 
April or May and will cause a failure 
of bloom. It injures the buds the same 
as it does on a peach or apple tree. 
But you can easily protect peonies. 
If weather reports warn of a hard 
freeze, place a large fiber box or a 
bushel basket over the plant and leave 
it on overnight until all danger of 
freezing is past. You will save your 
peony blooms from frost. 


Another thing many people think 
is a danger is nothing at all to worry 
about. They see hundreds of small, 
common ants on the buds when they 
are about the size of a marble. Right 
away they want to kill the ants by 
spraying. Just leave the ants alone. 
They do no harm whatever to the 
peony buds. It happens there is a 
honey-like sap coming from the peony 
buds at that time, and it attracts many 
ants that love sweets. Just forget about 
the ants. 


One of the worst harms many peo- 
ple do to their peonies is to cut all 
the tops off before it is time to do so, 
Peony tops are not ugly when grow- 
ing in the summer and should never 
be cut off before the last of August, 
or first part of September. If you cut 
them off in June or July, you destroy 
their power to make bloom buds for 
the coming year. Leaves are the lungs 
of a growing plant of any kind and 
when you destroy the leaves before the 
plants are dormant, you really de- 
stroy the lungs of your plant, and 
that is sure to weaken it. When you 
are cutting peonies from a well es- 
tablished and fully mature plant, do 
not cut off too long a stem. A 12 to 
14-inch stem is long enough for the 
average cut flower vase. Always leave 
two or three blooms on the plant so 
there will be plenty of foliage to help 
develop buds for next year’s flowers. 


Watch for Botrytis 


Peonies do not have many injurious 
insects or fungus diseases to bother 
them. The exception is Botrytis bud 
blight. That disease appears first as 
dark colored spots at the base of the 
stem. Sometimes the stem rots off, or 
brown spots appear on the leaves. The 
remedy is spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture or Fermate on the buds and 
plants several times from the time the 
buds come through the ground until 
they get the size of a large marble. 
That helps to control fungus trouble 
and blight, if started in time. Botrytis 
is carried through the winter on the 
old stems, so be sure to cut off peony 
tops about September first and burn 
them. This eliminates danger of 
spreading the blight to other peonies. 


The proper time to plant peonies 
in the Midwest is in September, Oc- 
tober, and November, anytime in the 
fall before the ground is frozen hard. 
NEVER plant in the spring, or dis- 
turb peonies while they are growing. 
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by Frank Payne, Kansas 


A husky root division like this, showing several “eyes,” is the 
first requirement for growing healthy, blooming peonies. 


To do so will be sure to prevent their 
blooming, maybe for many years. Al- 
ways plant divisions, never entire 
clumps. A division should have three 
to five eyes. Do not expect a newly 
planted division to bloom the first 
spring after it is planted. It has to be 
unmolested in that same place for 
three years before you can expect a 
full size bloom. The white and pink 
varieties seem to be the strongest and 
in three years’ time will make a good 
clump and produce full size blooms. 
Most red varieties are more puny in 
their growth and some will even take 
longer than three years to produce 
bloom. This explains why most red 
varieties are quoted at a higher price 
than the whites or pinks. 

Some of my customers want to buy 
a full size clump to plant, thinking 
it will bloom sooner than three years. 
No use, you simply cannot rush their 
blooming in any way you may try. 
Just plant divisions, wait three years, 
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The very first spring, the root developed a young, promising 
plant which presented four bloom buds. In three years the 


peony will reach full blooming capacity. 


give your peony plenty of shallow 
cultivation and water during dry 
spells and in the early spring, when 
the buds are showing. You will be 
well repaid with a wealth of sweet 
scented blooms. 
Careful with Fertilizer! 

Never put any fertilizer or animal 
manures OVER the plants at any 
time. It is sure to devélop a rot and 
destroy your entire plant at any age, 
even though it is firmly established. 
The best fertilizer is fresh hardwood 
ashes from the fireplace or barbecue 
oven. Work them into the soil eight 
or ten inches away from the plant 
and water heavily so the strength of 
the ashes will get down to the roots. 
Be sure the place you plant peonies is 
well drained because they dislike wet, 
soggy locations. Peonies must have am- 
ple space, at least three feet each way. 
Keep weeds and grass away from the 
plant by shallow cultivation up to the 
middle of August each year so they 


will be kept in continuous growth. 
Water heavily during dry periods. 

Peonies are very popular and a 
mighty useful flower for Memorial 
Day. Thousands of acres are grown 
commercially all over the United 
States and Canada. You can cut and 
store the buds, before they have 
opened, in a refrigerator at 34 degrees 
and keep them for several months if 
they are varieties that keep well in 
storage. The varieties I have grown 
with especially good keeping qualities 
are: 

RED: ‘Felix Crousse,’ ‘Karl Rosen- 
feld, and ‘Longfellow.’ 

PINK: ‘Edulis Superba,’ ‘Monsieur 
Jules Elie,” and ‘Sarah Bernhardt.’ 

WHITE: ‘Avalanche,’ and ‘Baron- 
ess Schroeder.’ 

The above are not new or expensive 
varieties, but they are good ones to 
start with, generous bloomers, bright 
colors, and they keep well in home 
storage. 
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Atomic studies prove 


that plants DO absorb 
nutrients through leaves 


as well as through roots 


FOLIAR FEEDING 


A REVOLUTIONARY IDEA in plant nu- 
trition, called foliar feeding, has re- 
cently appeared on the American agri- 
cultural scene. It is an important fer- 
tilizer development for both home 
gardeners and commercial growers. 
Foliar feeding means the uptake of 
nutrients from sprays by the above- 
ground parts of plants. Thus the term 
“non-root” feeding, as the Russians 
call it, may be a better name, for it 
suggests that not only leaves, but also 
stems, branches, buds, flowers, and 
fruits can absorb nutrients. 


In 1890, a report from Germany 
recommended the application of fer- 
tilizer in liquid form to foliage. In 
more modern times, iron and zinc 
deficiencies in fruit trees have been 
corrected with foliar sprays. But it 
was difficult to prove that the spray 
nutrients really entered the leaves and 
did not merely fall to the ground to 
be absorbed by the roots. 


The atomic age has provided scien- 
tists with an important research tool, 
the radioactive isotope or tracer, to 
study this question. Isotopes give off 
radiations like x-rays which can be 
detected by a Geiger counter and 
which will produce an image on film 
to make autoradiograms. Using these 
methods to trace the uptake of nu- 
trients in plants, non-root feeding has 
been conclusively demonstrated. Fur- 
ther, the practicability of nutrient 
sprays for vegetable, flower, and fruit 
crops has been evaluated, as follows: 


1. Leaves and other non-root parts of 
plants are effectively equipped for 
foliar absorption. 
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by H. B. Tukey, Jr., Michigan 


. All the above-ground parts of 


plants absorb nutrients—stems, 
woody twigs and branches, leaves, 
buds, flowers, and even fruits. 


. Fifty percent of the applied nutri- 


ent is absorbed by leaves in less 
than seven to ten days and in some 
cases (potassium and urea nitro- 
gen) the entire amount is absorbed 
in a few hours. 


. Some nutrients move freely 


throughout the plant after foliar 
up-take, such as potassium, urea 
nitrogen, phosphorus, chlorine, so- 
dium, and sulfur. Other nutrients 
such as copper, zinc, manganese, 
and molybdenum move slowly, 
while calcium scarcely moves at all. 


. Plants such as the cucumber, ap- 


ple, raspberry, chrysanthemum, 
and bean take up and utilize nu- 
trient sprays more rapidly than the 
potato, peach, and plum. 


. Nutrients are absorbed by both up- 


per and lower leaf surfaces. Young, 
vigorously growing tissues take up 
more nutrients than old tissues. 


. Nutrients applied to foliage are 


taken up and utilized by the plant 
much more rapidly, and with great- 
er efficiency than nutrients applied 
to soil. However, greater total 
amounts of nutrients are absorbed 
through the roots. 


. The response of plants to foliar 


sprays is greatest when the nutrient 
level of the plant and the soil is 
low. 


Mr. Tukey is a graduate research as- 
sistant at Michigan State University. 


9. Uptake increases as the tempera. 
ture and relative humidity rise. Nu- 
trients are more readily absorbed 
during daylight hours. 


Soluble Mixtures 


As interest in non-root feeding in- 
creases, many soluble fertilizer mix- 
tures are being manufactured and of- 
fered for sale. Small packages of from 
one to five pounds have been espe- 
cially designed for use of home gar- 
deners. 


Nitrogen is usually sold either as 
urea or as potassium nitrate. Urea 
has been used successfully on many 
commercial crops; in fact, the total 
nitrogen requirements of an apple tree 
can be supplied by urea sprays. To 
obtain proper balance between or- 
ganic and inorganic forms, a mixture 
of urea and nitrate is often recom- 
mended. 

Phosphorus can be bought either as 
an ammonium or a potassium phos- 
phate. Potassium is available both a 
muriate of potash (potassium chlo 
ride) and as potassium nitrate. The 
nitrate form of potassium is often pre- 
ferred because some plants are sus 
ceptible to chloride injury. Minor ele- 
ments, such as magnesium, boron, 
manganese, copper, zinc, and iron 
may also be added to the mixtures. 
Although all of these materials are 
completely water soluble and _ look 
harmless as they are sprayed on the 
foliage, they are still high analysis 
fertilizers and can cause severe burt 
ing if improperly applied. Conse- 
quently, it is desirable to purchase 
fertilizer from reputable dealers and 
to use it according to the manufac 
turer’s recommendations. 
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No Substitute for Root Feeding 


Although non-root feeding is an im- 
portant fertilizer practice, it is not 
intended as a substitute for soil ap- 
plications, but as a supplement to be 
made at critical times. During a cool 
season when soil nutrients are un- 
available to plants, nutrient sprays 
may cause considerable increase in 
growth and yield. 


The value of sprays on flowers and 
vegetables in early spring is limited by 
the small absorbing area of many 
plants at this time, but shrubs and 
fruit trees will show beneficial growth 
responses from nutrient sprays ap- 
plied even at bud-breaking time. 
Blackheart of celery can be prevented 
by sprays of calcium nitrate, and 
cracked stem is corrected by boron. 
Similarly, many other nutrient de- 
ficiencies are prevented by foliar 
sprays containing the appropriate ma- 
terial. 


The benefits of foliar feeding were 
recently summarized this way: “Al- 
though a man prefers a full meal and 
a thick, juicy steak, he does not ob- 
ject to an intravenous injection of 
dextrose when he is ill and cannot 
take his food normally.” So it is with 
plants. Although the most significant 
source of nutrients is from the soil, 
there are times when the application 
of nutrients as sprays to the above- 


ground parts of plants can be decid- 
edly effective. 
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1. Autoradiogram of a bean plant showing the distribution of radioactive 
phosphorus after dipping one primary leaf (the one at upper right) in 
a phosphorus solution. Darkened areas indicate presence of the nutrient. 
The accumulation of phosphorus is proportional to the intensity of the 
darkness. The nutrient has moved from the leaf into the stem, new growth, 
and roots. 


2. This autoradiogram of tomato fruits shows how nutrients ap- 
plied to the foliage have been absorbed into the fruit itself 
(darkened areas). Note the accumulation in the seeds. 


3. This autoradiogram shows how radio-active phosphorus accumulates in regions of high 
growth activity, after the nutrient has been applied to the leaves. Upper left—strawberry 
fruits and seeds; upper right—apple fruit and seeds; lower left—peach shoot; lower right— 
bean pod and seeds. 





If it’s like the average, 

your lawn probably harbors 

a wide assortment of insects, 
bugs, worms, slugs, or rodents— 


all of them doing some kind 


of damage. 


Controlling Lawn Insects 


Lawn INSECTS and related pests 
sometimes can do considerable dam- 
age to lawns. Some of them feed on 
the roots of grass often causing the 
plants to die out. Others feed on 
grass blades and stems and still others 
suck plant juices out of the leaf blades. 
Others may infest lawns but not cause 
any direct damage. They may cause 
annoyance because of unsightly 
mounds left at the surface of the 
ground. 


Ants Are Pests 

Ants build nests in the ground. 
They sometimes do so in an estab- 
lished lawn. Some ants build up soil 
mounds in a lawn that cause smoth- 
ering of the surrounding grass. The 
mounds sometimes make mowing dif- 
ficult. Some ants bite human beings. 
Grass seeds in the ground may be 
destroyed by ants resulting in a poor 
stand. 


A 5 per cent chlordane dust scat- 
tered around the nest area will 
control ants. 


Grubs and Wireworms 
Some of the insects that feed on 
grass roots include the larvae of the 
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May beetle (white grub) and wire- 
worms. 


The grubs of the May beetle are 
large, white, soft-bodied, six-legged 
larvae. They are about two inches 
long and when dug up are found in a 
curled position. The adult is a large 
medium or deep brown beetle. The 
grubs are found feeding an inch or 
so below the ground level. They will 
often live in the soil for two or three 
years and feed on grass roots all dur- 
ing that time. 


Wireworms are the larvae of click 
beetles. The larvae are more or less 
hard-bodied, brownish or yellowish 
worms from '% to 1¥% inches long. 
They writhe back and forth rapidly 
when picked up. The wireworm larva 
feeds on grass roots and often bores 
into the lower part of the crown of 
the grass plant frequently causing it 
to wither and dry up. 

Wireworms and grubs are read- 
ily controlled by dusting or spray- 
ing the soil with chlordane, Aldrin, 
Dieldrin or heptachlor. A thorough 
watering after dusting or spraying 
will carry the insecticide into the 


soil to the level where the wire- 
worms occur. 


' Earthworms 

There has always been considerable 
debate as to whether earthworms are 
harmful or beneficial to lawns. Some 
say the presence of earthworms indi- 
cates a soil rich in humus. Other 
claim that earthworms are beneficial 
because they aid in aeration of the 
soil, thus improving water penetration 
and drainage. They also claim that 
earthworms break down organic mat- 
ter into forms usable by the plant 
Most recent work, however, indicates 
that the benefits from earthworms in 
the soil have been exaggerated. 

In any case, there are many times 
when the homeowner wishes to get 
rid of earthworms in the lawn. 


The earthworms can be _ con- 
trolled by applying two to three 
ounces of corrosive sublimate in 50 
gallons of water which is enough 
to treat 1,000 square feet. Lead 
arsenate at the rate of 5 pounds 
per 1,000 square feet is another 
good control. Chlordane is also 
fairly effective. 7 
Earthworms like moisture. Avoid 

sprinkling every day—heavy water 
ings, with sufficient intervals of dry- 
ing between, are more likely to dix 


courage earthworms. 
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by Leonard A. Yager, Extension Horticulturist, Montana State College 


Sod Webworms 


The sod webworm larva is light 
brown colored and about % inch 
long; its body is covered with tiny 
hairs. The adult is a small, whitish or 
grayish miller moth. At rest, the wings 
fold back closely to the body of the 
insect. The moth is relatively inactive 
during the day, but towards evening 
the female moth lays eggs in lawn 
areas. 


This insect seems to prefer newly 
established bluegrass, fescue and bent- 
grass lawns. Damage to lawns is evi- 
dent by irregular brown spots. The 
infested grass can be pulled up readily 
and the larvae are easily seen in the 
sod and debris. A lawn area can be 
severely damaged or destroyed in a 
short time. 


The webworms feed at night. As 
they grow older they cut off grass 
blades and bring them to nests under- 
ground. They tunnel through the sod 
just below ground level, making bur- 
rows or nests lined with a silken net- 
ting. They live over winter in these 
silken tunnels. 
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Control measures outlined for 
wireworm work well for the con- 
trol of sod webworms. 


Cutworms and Armyworms 

Cutworms and armyworms may in- 
vade lawns occasionally; they will 
feed on the grass blades. Armyworms 
are about 1¥2 inches long, are green- 
ish in color and have a dark stripe 
on each side and down the back. 

Cutworms are 14% to two inches 
long and are recognized by their habit 
of curling up when disturbed. They 
feed at night and can do much damage 
to a new lawn. Chlordane, Dieldrin 
and heptachlor are good chemicals 
for the control of these pests. 


To test for the presence of sod 
webworms or cutworms, apply a 
gallon of pyrethrum spray in a 
square yard area where the lawn 
appears to be badly damaged. Use 
double strength solution as recom- 
mended for aphis control. If in- 
sect larvae are present, they will 
come to the surface within ten 
minutes time. 


Sucking Insects 
Sucking insects have not been very 
serious as lawn pests in western re- 
gions. Some of the true bugs such as 
chinch bugs and leafhoppers are of 


this type. These bugs insert their pierc- 
ing mouth parts into the leaf blades 
and stems of the grass, sucking plant 
juices out. In so doing, they leave 
light spots where the sucking has oc- 
curred. Badly infested plants are a 
sickly green color, because the leaves 
are covered with these tiny pin spots. 
Lindane and malathion are effective 
where these insects are a problem 

Trouble with clover mites has been 
reported recently. These mites some- 
times suck juices out of clover plants 
found in lawns. The most troublesome 
thing about this mite is that it fre- 
quently migrates into the house, caus- 
ing much annoyance by crawling over 
everything. This mite is very tiny— 
about 1/30 inch long and is red in 
color. 


Malathion is an effective spray 
for controlling this pest. Apply the 
spray around the house foundation. 
Slugs may prove troublesome in 


cool, wet seasons. These are best con- 
trolled by placing metaldehyde bait 
in the area where infestations occur. 
Remove boards and other debris un- 
der which slugs may hide and multi- 
ply. # 
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Light Up 


Two 40-watt lamps in ceiling and 40-watt louvered units, spiked 10 feet apart 
at edge of shrubbery, make an inviting entrance to this home. 


For Outdoor Living After Dark 


Summertime outdoor living is taking 
the center of the stage in modern 
American grounds 
and gardens for increased beauty and 
appreciation. It is within easy reach 
of every home owner to extend the 
activities and appreciation of flowers, 
trees and shrubs, into the night-time 
hours. 


homes, unifying 


Thanks to a wide variety of electric 
lamps and fixtures adapted to out- 
door service, we may have more hours 
of outdoor activity. At night we have 
the advantage of cooler and freer 
evening hours for garden work. Light- 
ing expands the hospitality and com- 
fort of terraces and porches, and re- 
veals the beauty of our gardens after 
dark in an entirely new way. You need 
not be an expert to use the new aids 
to garden lighting. — 

Using Color Lights 

Reflector-type color lamps, with 
permanent color built in using red, 
green, yellow and blue—plus two tints, 
blue-white and pink, allow us to mix 
colors as the artist does to paint an 
attractive picture with light. These 
colors may be mixed with white light 
from regular frosted R-40 150-watt 
spot or flood lamps. 

Border flower beds viewed from the 
front or side-front by passers-by are 
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especially suited to use of the border 
lighting sets with flower-like shields, 
using S-11 sign or C-9!'% Christmas 
lamps. These may be spiked at regu- 
larly spaced intervals or with random 
spacing as blooms suggest. For beds 
of taller flowers, use larger shields 
mounted on longer spikes. 

You may find those tucked away 
outdoor Christmas lighting sets valu- 


Shielded floodlamps 
light lower foliage of 
tree and emphasize a 
natural canopy to cre- 
ate interplay of light 
and shadow. 


by Earle W. Gage 


able in lighting up flower beds, to 
secure an unusual garden effect. Dig 
a small trench between the turf and 
border, line it with waterproof paper 
to keep dirt away from light lines and 
lamps, and use 10-watt white lamps 
on 9-inch centers. Their light filters 
through the foreground plants and 
glows on the low flowers behind. Taller 
flowers may be accented or silhouetted 
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by careful location of ground-placed 

75-watt lamps in reflectors tilted up 
through stems. 

Or, take that bed of low-growing 
flowers, tucked between the porch and 
walk. Dwarf marigold and salvia may 
” best be illuminated by using one of the 
Dhell-type reflector lighting units, a 
| yellow-glowing and graceful shaped 
W fixture with 25-watt lamp suspended 
r from a stem with the light base up. 


Flood and Spot Lights 
By using flood and spot lights, we 
» not only make the grounds and garden 
visible and usable after dark, but we 
create an entirely new and different 
picture. Against the dark surroundings, 
the outlines cast by distant lights 
present a striking pattern, a series of 
bright contrasts not perceived by day. 
Lines of borders, the fairy-like beauty 
of trees or shrubs in bloom, the sparkle 
of water in the pool, are transformed. 
Light and shadow have a new depth, 
and an apparently commonplace 
grouping, say, of vine-covered trellis 
or a little planting of irises takes on 
the fresh, sharp effect of a silhouette. 
The modest garden may enjoy this 
after-dark aid to beauty as easily as 
the vast estate. With such items as 
floodlights, reflectors and _ shields, 
weatherproof cable, wire and sockets, 
the gardener may install his own 
artificial lighting system at small ex- 
pense and discover a new phase of 
living. 


ff 


Small Pools 
The gardener who has a little pool 
for lilies and goldfish can hardly 
imagine the new pleasure to be had 
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when he installs one of the ingenious 
underwater lights, perhaps colored. 
The effect is that of a shimmering 
jewel mounted in formal stonework 
or informal rockery. Lily pads will 
stand out in outline, and the fish will 
be in a fine frenzy of activity. Plant- 
ings in and around the pool may be 
lighted by several 25-watt lamps in 
reflector shields. 


If the pool is from six to ten feet 
in diameter, one underwater unit will 
provide a pattern of light and shadow 
beneath the surface. Use also a few 
lily pad unit holders floating on the 
surface, having from two to four watts 


per square foot of water surface. 


Every garden has its special fea- 
tures; these are the points on which 
to focus the light. Experiment with 
lighting units on extension cords to 
discover the best position and aim of 
lights. Creating a light picture is a 
matter of individual taste. You are 
bound by no rules, and limited only 
by your own artistic ability. Power of 
the light, its brightness, shape and 
color, and the way light is distributed 
and directed all give variations like 
mixing paints. 

The height of the light varies the 
scene. In creating a dramatic scene 
with color and great definition of 
detail, a high overall brightness is 
needed. Pleasing results come from 
brightness and color around a focal 
point—a flower bed, a tree, a pool, 
a fountain, a sculpture. The center 
or focal point should be from two to 
five times brighter than the rest of 
the scene. 


Outdoor living—at home 
—with greater enjoy- 
ment to family and 
guests, is now possible 
by use of modern out- 
door lighting units. 


Colored lights of the same hue as 
the subject to be lighted are a good 
choice for heightening color. White 
flowers, highly colored ones, or gar- 
dens with mixed colors look most 
natural under white lighting. Yellow 
or low wattage bulbs deaden grass 
and foliage which would be enhanced 
by green, or blue-green or cool white 
or daylight fluorescent tubes. When 
red, blue, and green are mixed in 
proper proportion, they produce white 
light with more vibrance than from 
white lamps. 

Lighting for Safety 

If the garden is on varying levels, 
light should be provided for safe pas- 
sage to all points. If a tree is located 
near the garden steps, a PAR flood- 
light attached to one of the limbs 
will afford revealing light to the steps; 
its aim and direction should make 
both risers and treads perfectly visible. 
Or, if the steps are in the open, with 
garden space on either side, you may 
prefer to use two mushroom-type units, 
standing about six feet high, with 40- 
watt bulbs, to light steps and flower 
beds. Reflectors should be arranged 
so no bright light strikes the eyes, yet 
adequate light is distributed. 

The built-in step-lite units, using 
25-watt bulbs, louvered for light con- 
trol, make an ideal illumination for 
stepfinders. They are also good to 
light a path that runs adjacent to the 
house. Mount the units in house wall 
18 to 24 inches above ground, spaced 
about eight feet apart. 


Creating Shadow Effects 


Most gardens have one or more 
trees which are the pride of the owner. 
Through lighting this may serve as 
the focal point, the background, or a 
canopy over the yard or garden—by 
placing the lighting above, below, or 
to one side, according to size of tree 
and effect desired. Colored lighting 
of a blue spruce will add a fairyland 
quality. Shadow effects come from 
placing lighting units on the ground 
at both sides of the tree and aiming 
them upward. A mercury lamp, giv- 
ing off a bluish-white light will bring 
out the rich color of a blue spruce. 
To get a subtle effect, cover one lamp 
with filter, or use a 
filament lamp with blue-white and 
green filters. If light strikes a tree at 
an angle, it stresses texture of leaves 
or needles. 

Arrangement of lights should be 
such as to give ample illumination for 


a green glass 


(Please turn to page 41) 
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A perky clump of the 
six-inch iris ‘Tiny Treas- 
ure’ opens its yellow 
blooms to bring in the 
iris season in mid-April. 
Beside it is the eight- 
inch variety ‘Pam,’ and 
behind, for contrast in 
size, are the tall beard- 
ed iris varieties, which 
will not bloom for a 
month yet. 


Little Irises 


are making big news 


by Bonabeth G. Brickell, Kansas 


A TINY rts tells me when it’s spring 
in Kansas. Folks who are practical 
look at the calendar, but on a mild 
day late in March after a soft wind 
has melted the last bit of snow and 
wild geese wing north, I look out at 
the upper terrace of our garden and 
see a ribbon of purple against the 
gray rocks. 

In old abandoned farm yards, in 
cemetery plots planted long ago, and 
in modern gardens, ‘Atroviolacea, a 
four-inch red-purple iris announces 
that spring is here. 

The discovery of this dwarf iris is 
credited to Todaro, an Italian botanist, 
100 years ago. Now, just a century 
later, the dwarf iris world is in a whirl 
of activity as hybridizers are giving 
us better forms, new and clearer 
colors, and shades and combinations 
_never dreamed of by early breeders. 

Throughout the late 1800’s Euro- 
pean botanists recorded several dwarf 
species, but it was not until the close 
of the century that much breeding 
reported. W. J. Caparne, a 
breeder on Guernsey, Channel Islands, 
assembled a collection of a hundred 
dwarf and intermediate iris varieties, 
many of them his own originations. To 
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honor this early work, there is now a 
Caparne award, given each year by 
the American Iris Society to the dwarf 
iris voted the most outstanding. 

The first activity in extensive dwarf 
iris breeding in the United States was 
that of Samuel Burchfield, an Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, tailor who intro- 
duced a number of dwarfs in the 
1920’s. 

In the 1930's the Sasses of Nebraska 
introduced some of the results of their 
dwarf breeding, and later Paul Cook 
of Indiana, still active in this work, 
began to introduce some of his 
originations. By the 1940’s the late 
H. M. Hill of Kansas decided to in- 
troduce some of his dwarfs to com- 
merce. It is interesting to note that 
the breeding of dwarf irises has been 
most active in our own Mid-America 
area—and still is, for that matter. 

Some Good Varieties 

Just now the experts say we have 
left one era behind as we enter a new 
decade of breeding, making use of 
Iris pumila blood which had not been 
used formerly. Walter Welch of 
Indiana has been the leader in this 
field. Of the older varieties still choice 
enough for any garden, and more 


moderately priced than the newest 
creations, we have: ‘Path of Gold, a 
yellow self with yellow beard; ‘Tiny 
Treasure, golden yellow with perky, 
flaring falls; ‘Keepsake,’ a little golden 
pet of mine with bright orange beard; 
‘Yellow Frills,’ just that with an orange 
beard; ‘Ylo, lemon yellow; ‘Sound 
Money, deep yellow with darker 
beard (Caparne award, 1950) ‘Harbor 
Lights,’ a ruffled yellow with yellow 
beard; and ‘Burchfield,’ a rich yellow 
self, beard and all, which has been 
valued in gardens for years but only 
recently registered. 

In other colors: ‘Cream Tart,’ a 
fragrant cream with reddish blotch 
on the falls; ‘Endymion,’ a dark ruby- 
red with nice full falls; ‘Tiny Tony, 
rich wine-red with bright yellow 
beard; and ‘Mist o’ Pink,’ rose with 
violet overcast and yellow beard. 

More recent varieties are ‘Violet 
Gem,’ a dark bluish violet with blue 
beard; ‘Beauty Spot,’ a purplish red 
with beard to match (Caparne, 1953) ; 
‘Alinda,’ a velvety red-violet self with 
dark beard; ‘Little Elsa,” a _ sweet 
thing “in a white blouse and pale 
yellow skirt,” one grower calls it; 
‘Moon Gleam,’ a creamy yellow self; 
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ronva, a dark bronzy red self, 
oranve beard; and ‘Heatherbloom,’ a 
rich red blend with a yellow beard. 

If you wish to have the best, already 
popular are the new dwarfs introduced 
within the past six or eight years. 
Leading the Dwarf Iris Society 
symposium and Caparne award win- 
ner in 1956 is ‘Sparkling Eyes,’ a 
miniature of the famous old ‘Wabash,’ 
with white standards and beard, and 
blue violet falls bordered white. This 
is the first dwarf amoena. (An amoena 
is an iris with white standards and 
purple falls. ) 

Variegatas with yellow standards 
and reddish falls bordered yellow are 
not so new in this group, but are being 
improved. This first one introduced, 
‘Primus, won the Caparne in 1951. 
‘Ablaze,’ second in the symposium, and 
‘Veri-Gay, third, are others in this 
pattern. 

On down the list we have ‘Blazon,’ 
a deep maroon self lighted up with 
a gold beard and gold lines, and 
Caparne winner in 1955; ‘April Morn,’ 
1954 winner, an early flax blue with 
blue beard; and ‘Red Amethyst,’ a red 
purple with redder spot on the falls. 

‘Hanselmeyer’ is a breeder’s chal- 
lenge and a gardener’s delight. It is 
an Iris pumila species collected by 
Rudolph Hanselmeyer of Austria in 
his native country. Its color is pale 
lemon. 

‘Orange Glint’ is just that; ‘Buster 
Brown’ is two-toned; ‘Dream Child’ 
is a cutie with light blue standards and 
yellow falls with blue border and 
beard; ‘“Butterball’ is described in its 
name; and ‘Cup and Saucer’ is a deep 
purplish red, its falls so horizontal that 
the standards sit on them like a cup 
on a saucer. 

‘Promise’ is pinkish with yellow 
beard, giving promise of real pinks to 
come; ‘Little Villain’ is a dark, dark 
violet self with a white beard on the 
velvety falls; “Wee Admiral’ is a deep 
red purple; and ‘Butch,’ prettier than 
its name, has nicely formed dark red 
purple flowers with white beards. 

‘Stylish’ has wide flaring falls of 
petunia purple set off with a blue 
beard; ‘Flaxen’ is a pure light blue 
self with a bluish white beard; and 
‘Blue Spot’ has light blue standards 


and darker falls, with light blue 
border. 
‘Zwanimer’ which means ‘joyful 


bells’ is a fragrant, clear yellow, and 
‘Whitone’ is the almost-pure white 
that is every breeder’s goal. ‘Whitone’ 
is so eagerly bought that the stock does 
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not build up, and it remains in the 

five-dollar class with ‘Sparkling Eyes’ 

which is enjoying the same popularity. 
Other Small Irises 

Thus far we have considered only 
the small irises that are classified as 
dwarfs, but there are other small ones 
that are garden delights. 

One group has coined a new name 
— Lilliput — for their treasures. The 
height range is from ten to 17 inches. 
This new race of hybrids is the result 
of crossing tall bearded irises with Jris 
pumila, and other hybrids of the same 
garden use and appearance. Among 
others available are “Baria,’ yellow; 
‘Garnet Treasure,’ ‘Green Spot, 
‘Happy Thought,’ sulfur yellow; ‘Blue 
Asterisk,’ blue with a jagged spot on 
the falls; ‘Cloud Fluff,’ a ruffled snow 
white; and ‘Fairy Flax,’ a blue that is 
considered a standard type. 

A third active group sponsors the 
table iris. These irises have dainty 
blossoms on slender stems a little taller 
than the Lilliputs. Eighteen to 25 
inches are standard heights. Table iris 
are simply the result of plants of small 
scale appearing among tall bearded 
seedlings. 

There is no symposium to help with 
a choice of varieties, but several that 


we like in our garden are ‘Pewee’ and 
‘Daystar, whites; ‘Chewink,’ a light 
blue with yellow beard; ‘Siskin,’ a 
dainty smooth yellow; ‘Friscoette,’ a 
small ‘San Francisco’ ; ‘Widget,’ a little 
plicata with violet dots on white; 
“Tom Tit,’ mulberry purple; “Yellow 
Tom Tit,’ its twin in yellow; “Tid Bit,’ 
lavender; “I'wo for Tea,’ quite pink- 
ish; ‘Kinglet,’ floriferous golden yel- 
low; and ‘Hobo,’ a gay one with yel- 
low standards and reddish falls. 


Any of the iris mentioned may be 
purchased for prices from 50 cents 
to $5.00. A trial in your garden will 
prove how hardy and useful they are, 
as well as how beautiful. They fill in 
borders and rock gardens, along paths 
and fences, and on rock walls. The 
Lilliputs and tables are ideal for cut- 
ting. 


Each of the three groups is repre- 
sented by an active organization. If 
you are interested in more informa- 
tion, a membership in the American 
Iris Society will be the open door to 
a group. You may become a member 
by sending $5.00 to the secretary of the 


society, Mr. Clifford Benson, 2237 
Tower Grove Boulevard, St. Louis 
10, Mo. 





Light Up for Outdoor Living 


(Continued from page 39) 


outdoor living and recreation. The 
entrance shown in the picture is 
lighted by two 40-watt units on the 
overhang of the porch, which light 
the step and flower-edged path lead- 
ing from the drive; the reflection from 
the white surface of the house redis- 
tributes light in a subdued manner. 
Louvered units of 40-watts each, 
spiked 10 feet apart, at the edge of 
shrubbery near the path leading to 
the summer house, do double duty as 
lighting units and decoration. 


Avoid spots of reflected brightness 
from lighting units. Arrange lights so 
observers see only the result—not how 
you did it. Conceal equipment behind 
shrubs, tree branches or rocks, or place 
fixtures high to “spray” light upon 
the lawn or garden in a subdued 
manner. 

Let darkness conceal undesirable 
surroundings. Actually, the average 
garden and lawn is improved at night 
because you can’t see the distractions. 
Light from more than one direction 
reduces shadows and provides more 
uniform illumination and better visi- 


bility. To light an area for outdoor 
social affairs, games or barbecue, use 
six 150-watt floodlamps mounted on 
trees or poles. While aimed to give 
complete light coverage of the area, 
at the same time they are out of the 
eyes in normal viewing. 


For after-hour tasks such as mow- 
ing, cultivating, or painting, lights 
mounted high provide ample light. 
For a closer light, use a PAR-38 flood- 
light, clamped to a fence or post to 
direct light where wanted. Or mount 
the light on the garage, using a bullet- 
type reflector, to assure easy identifica- 
tion of automobiles entering the prop- 
erty or to discourage intruders. 


When installing outdoor circuits to 
serve lighted areas, remember that 
you will use these not only for light 
but also for garden implements, power 
tools and other appliances. No less 
than one three-wire system 120-240- 
volt circuit, or two 20 ampere circuits, 
should be provided. The 120-240-volt 
circuit can be used for 240-volt ap- 
pliances and tools. * 


Al 


Floor-level planter here is mere- 
ly an angled area unfloored, just 
inside entrance. Light-loving 
plants are used here since pocket 
gets plenty of light, even some 
sun. In season amaryllis, tulips, 
daffodils, gloxinias, tuberous be- 
gonias, and other bulbous plants 
may be forced in this planter. 


Planters add a homelike touch... 


by Louise Price Bell 


PLANTERS have become an integral part of most 
modern homes. For the homemaker who is a 
green-thumber, they are the answer to her longing 
for greenery and growing things in the home. They 
are far more attractive than pots of “this and that” 
sitting about the house. Planters are used as dividers 


. in corners . . . and to fill awkward or barren 


places. They are usually stationary but occasionally 


we see mobile ones which do a neat trick, in the 
particular spot where they hold forth, of being 


Perhaps the most exciting and satisfying spot 
to plan or install planters is the entrance hall. The 
presence of fresh, lush greenery there will change 
a plain area into a charming, welcoming one, en- 
joyed by all who enter the door. Whether the 
greenery is in elaborate or simple planters, is sun- 
loving or does a fine job of growing without sun, or 
even much light, doesn’t matter a whit . . . it’s the 
presence of greenery that makes a home more 
liveable-looking and attractive. * 


attractive. 


Here the entire corner at right 
of door from family room to 
living room is given over to a 
flagstone planter. Plants in- 
clude philodendron, ivy, fat- 
shedera and sansevieria. 


If an entrance hall isn’t large 
enough for a big planter, a 
tiny corner “planting pocket” 
will do much to dress up the 
spot. Here a glass panel at side 
of door insures light, gives 
callers a glimpse of greenery 
even before the door is 
opened. The plant used here is 
hibiscus, though the variety of 
suitable material is endless. 





by Olga Rolf Tiemann 


lium Concolor— 


the One-Colored Lily 


ConcoLor means “all one color.” 
The lily books describe Lilium con- 
color ‘Salisbury,’ the One-colored Lily 
or Star Lily as having unspotted bright 
scarlet, star-shaped blossoms with scar- 
let filaments and anthers. It was found 
growing in Central China among thin 
erass and low shrubs and in pockets of 
humusy soil on limestone cliffs. 

Distinctive with upfacing, flat open 
blossoms, it was introduced into Eng- 
land about 1805. Gardeners found it 
grew easily from seeds and flowered 
the second or third year. Several vari- 
eties have been developed from this 
variable species. 

Lilium concolor variety ‘pulchel- 
lum,’ meaning “pretty,” is from Man- 
churia and Korea, and was brought 
to English gardens in 1829. The buds 
are a little different from the others 
of this species in that they tend to be 
woolly. The blossoms are vermilion, 
apricot, or orange-red in color, and 
are somewhat smaller than other con- 
colors, and flecked with spots. Dr. 
F. L. Skinner of Manitoba crossed 
Lilium concolor and the variety ‘pul- 
chellum.’ The reference books state it 
is a splendid variety but fail to men- 
tion whether it has spotted or un- 
Spotted flowers. It is referred to as 


L. concolor ‘Dropmore,’ because Drop- 
more was the town of its origination 
in Manitoba. 

Two yellow concolor lilies are de- 
scribed. The variety ‘coridion’ has 
citron-yellow blossoms flecked with 
purplish-brown spots and the variety 
‘pulchellum f. Okihime Wilson’ is said 
to have larger, pure yellow unspotted 
flowers with reddish anthers. 

Several more are described but the 
above are typical of varieties that are 
known. 

The concolor lilies grow 2% to 3 
feet tall. Their bulbs are small, and 
the section of stem just above the bulb 
grows roots. Plant bulbs about four 
inches deep in well-drained soil on 
a sunny bank. They make some stem 
bulblets and may also be increased 
by planting the bulb scales. Stem bulb- 
lets and bulbs from scales will be 
exactly like the mother plant. If quan- 
tity is wanted the quickest method 
is from seeds. There will be some 
variations which are always exciting, 
as one hopes for something different. 

Seedlings of the red variety have 
not shown as much difference as the 
yellow in my garden, although several 
plants have been set apart for further 
observation because of an improved 
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rich red color. All are spotted—never 
has a red one shown up in the writer’s 
garden without the spots in the center 
of the blossoms. An unspotted form 
would be a treasure. 


In the ten years I have grown the 
yellow concolors, only two plants have 
bloomed that had only faint spots 
all others have been conspicuously 
flecked with reddish brown. These 
two appear more waxy and lovely than 
their freckled sisters. They are con- 
sidered very special. Five or six plants 
have shown a tendency to a lemon- 
yellow color which is even more 
pleasing than the common yellow. Oc- 
casionally a plant opens blossoms with 
wider segments. Some gardeners prize 
yellow concolors with reddish-brown 
pollen—others rogue out all that do 
not have yellow pollen. Some plants 
with red or yellowish-orange blossoms 
will appear in a row of yellow seed- 
lings. 


No matter what the color, this June 
blooming little lily is charming. It 
cuts well and is ideal for arrange- 
ments. One word of warning—rabbits 
like the foliage and grasshoppers dote 
on the seed pods. * 
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IF YOU RECEIVED an azalea from 
your florist this year, and would like 
to save it for forcing next year, here 
is the process: repot the plant in this 
soil mixture: 2 parts sharp sand, 2 
parts loam, 2 parts peat moss, | part 
leaf mold, and 1% part dried cow 
manure. Do not remove all of the 
old soil from the roots of your azalea 

leave part of the old root ball intact 
when repotting. If the plant has made 
good growth, and seems to be crowded 
in the container received it in, 
repot in a clay pot one or two inches 
larger. After repotting, sink the pot 
to its rim outdoors. 


you 


Choose a spot that is protected from 
hot, drying summer winds. Probably 
this will be on the north side of your 
house, or in the shade of a shrub or 
tree. Periodically spray for thrips and 
red spiders. Yellow leaves indicate that 
the soil in the pot has been allowed 
to become too dry, or, if this is not the 
case, there is probably an iron de- 
ficiency. This may be corrected by 
watering the plant with a solution 
prepared by adding one ounce of 
ferrous sulfate to a gallon of water. 


If you have had experience in root- 
ing soft-wooded plants from cuttings, 
you may wish to try your hand with 
azaleas. Take three or four inch cut- 
tings and strip the leaves off for an 
inch or two. Dip the cutting in a root- 
ing hormone, and then insert to a 
depth of two inches in a rooting 
medium of moist peat moss and sand. 
A protected seed bed in the shade of 
the north side of a house is a good 
place to root cuttings. 


A humid atmosphere must be main- 
tained to root the cuttings. Cover the 
bed with polyethylene and keep the 
cover on except for a few minutes 
each morning when it should be re- 
moved to allow fresh air to circulate 
about the cuttings. The rooting 
medium must be kept constantly moist. 
Remove yellow and dead leaves each 
day. They will root in four to ten 
weeks — or longer —- and they should 
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IN HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 


then be potted in four or five inch pots 
of regular azalea potting soil. Allow 
as much of the rooting medium as pos- 
sible to cling to the roots when trans- 
planting. 


Would you suggest some plants 
that would be decorative in an east 
kitchen window ? S. A. B., Oklahoma. 

The window gardener who has an 
east window is very fortunate—gloxi- 
nias, African violets, all kinds of be- 
gonias, episcias, scented leaf gerani- 
ums, philodendrons — in fact, almost 


by Elvin McDonald 


all house plants will thrive in an east. 
ern exposure. The addition of a thin 
curtain over the glass may be neces. 
sary during the spring and summer, 
if trees do not provide some shade. 


My rose geraniums are quite 
spindly. Is this the nature of the 
plant, or can it be made to grow 
more compactly? Do scented leaf 
geraniums bloom? Mrs. I. J., Ohio, 

Your geranium needs more sunlight 
and humidity to make it grow com- 
pact. It could probably stand to be 


Begonias, achimenes (plant the tubercles in spring), crown-of-thorns, wandering Jew and 
everblooming oxalis—plants at home in an east window. Ordinary clay pots are used here, 
set in attractive cut glass containers on a layer of moist sand which provides humidity. 
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in a cooler place, too—not over 75 
degrees during the day, with a drop 
to 60 or 65 at night. Scented gerani- 
ums do bloom—some of them are very 
attractive. Here are two that have 
grown and flowered easily for me: 
‘Clorinda’ and ‘Apple.’ 

In what soil will the bird of 
paradise (Strelitzia Regina) grow 
best? E. M., Iowa. 

These exotic tropicals with bird- 
like gold and blue blooms may be 
grown easily indoors in pots or wooden 
tubs. Use a soil mixture rich in woodsy, 
organic matter. Use equal parts rich 
garden loam, clean sharp sand, leaf 
mold and peat moss. 

The potted plants may be set out 
in a sunny protected place in the gar- 
den during warm weather, and moved 
indoors to a sunny window before 
danger of frost. 

Greenhouse gardeners, and _ those 
advanced in window gardening, should 
try the bird of paradise from seeds. 
Pour hot water over the seeds and 
let soak over night. The next day sow 
the seeds in small flats or pots and 
cover with a half inch of soil. Keep 
them moist and in a shaded place 
until germination occurs—which may 
not be for ten or 12 weeks, or longer. 
When the plants are three or four 
inches high, transplant them to four- 
inch pots, and move on to bigger pots 
and containers as plant growth re- 
quires. 


Is the strawberry begonia a 
house plant? S. B., Missouri. 

The strawberry begonia parades 
under an incorréct, misleading name, 
but a very descriptive one. It produces 
a basal rosette of hairy stems and 
leaves. The round. and _ intricately 
shaped leaves are covered on their 
undersides and edges with downy red 
fur, and the tops are silvery-green. 
It produces panicles of star-like white 
blossoms in spring, and new plants 
come in the form of strawberry-like 
‘runners.’ 

Botanically it is neither begonia nor 
strawberry, but Saxifraga sarmentosa. 

It grows best in a rich loose soil, 
and a three or four inch pot for each 
rosette. It makes a useful hanging 
basket plant. It must have some sun- 
light if it is to thrive, along with a 
humid, relatively cool atmosphere. In 
fact, it thrives on a 50 degree night 
temperature. If you can grow it where 
the night temperature will be around 
62-65 degrees with a rise of ten to 
15 degrees during the day, you should 
be successful. # 
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Checklist for JULY 


Crinum lilies begin to bloom in late 
July. Ample water and food supplied this 
growing season insure next year’s flow- 
ers. They make fine plants for green- 
house culture, or a window garden that 
has plenty of room. 

Seeds of many biennials and peren- 
nials should be planted at this time in 
a protected seed frame, or in the green- 
house. Pansies, columbines, and del- 
phiniums are among those that should 
be planted. 

Caleeolaria (pocket book plant) seeds 
planted now give bloom in April and 
May. 

Calendulas and pansies planted now 
will start to bloom in November, and 
they give a good performance in the 
cool greenhouse. 

Primula obconica and _ sinensis 
seeds planted now will start to bloom 
next April. 

Snapdragon and stock seeds should 
be started now for blooms starting about 
Christmas time, and continuing into the 
spring. 

Sweet peas planted now will give a 
good cutflower crop from October until 
February. Grow them cool. 


Root poinsettia cuttings in vermicu- 
lite, or sand and peat moss. Put them 


in a frame where they can be covered 
with polyethylene which will .keep the 
atmosphere about them moist. 

Most standard and spray type chrys- 
anthemums should be pinched the mid- 
dle part of July. 

Order oxalis this month. Choose a 
selection of the fall and winter blooming 
varieties. Some of them bloom in Oc- 
tober, sometimes before they are even 
planted — so plant by September 1 if 
possible. 

Order freesia bulbs for planting in 
August. They make graceful sprays of 
deliciously fragrant flowers in winter 
and spring. 

Keep house plants as cool as possible. 
Daily spraying with cool water will help 
them survive. If you have a basement, 
or other cool place, even if it is shady, 
move your plants to this cool spot. When 
cooler weather arrives, it is better to 
have live plants—even if they are leggy 
from too much shade — than to have 
burned or sick plants. 


Sow browallia seeds in the greenhouse 
for winter and early spring bloom. 

This is a good time to plant 
amaryllis seeds. The Dutch hybrid seeds 


are expensive, but very worthwhile. They 
bloom in two years from seeds. 


IRIS MEETING AT MEMPHIS 


More than 500 members of the 
American Iris Society attended the 
four-day annual meeting of the Society 
at Memphis, Tennessee, April 24 to 
27. The registration exceeded 500 for 
the first time in Society history. 


Thirteen gardens were visited dur- 
ing the meeting, and several hundred 
“guest irises” were studied and judged. 
These “guests” are sent to the host 
cities two years or more prior to each 
meeting, and are planted in gardens 
which will be on the program. 


Special events were planned for 
each evening of the meeting and one 
evening was devoted to a series of 
panel discussions covering iris hybrid- 
izing, iris diseases, iris judging, and 
irises other than tall bearded. 


The annual banquet was held at the 
Hotel Peabody on Saturday night, and 
at that time the Awards Certificates 
for the 1956 competitions were pre- 
sented to the winners. These included 
the certificates for the award of Merit, 
the DeBaillon Award for Louisiana 
irises, the Caparne Award for dwarf 
irises, and the Nies Award for spuria 
irises. Each year, during the annual 
meeting, the attending members vote 


for the best iris seen in any garden 
on the program. To the winner of this 
balloting goes the Franklin Cook 
Memorial Cup. This year it was won 
by Mr. E. R. Fox, of Memphis, for the 
display of his excellent yellow variety 
‘Foxfire.’ 


Guest speaker at the banquet was 
Dr. Richard R. Overman, whose sub- 
ject was “Uses of Radioactive Iso- 
topes in Plant and Animal Physi- 
ology.” Dr. Overman told how these 
by-products of the atomic plants are 
used to trace the flow of liquids and 
food materials through both plants 
and animals, and the valuable infor- 
mation which is being gained from 
this research. 


Sam Y. Caldwell, better known as 
“The Old Dirt Dobber” of radio fame, 
was the master of ceremonies. The 
meeting was brought to a close by a 
report from President Marion R. Wal- 
ker, of Ventura, California, and an 
invitation to the membership to at- 
tend the 1958 annual meeting, which 
will be held in Ithaca, New York, 
the first week of June. 

—wW. F. Scott, Missouri 
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DoEs YouR COMMUNITY lack a gar- 
den club or do existing clubs have 
their membership quotas filled? Is the 
distance you would have to travel to 
go to garden club meetings too great? 
Are you a “week-end gardener” who 
would have to attend evening or 
luncheon meetings? If these are 
among your problems and you are in- 
terested in exchanging ideas with 
other gardeners, why not start a new 
club? 

How to Start a Garden Club 

Starting a garden club is easy. Get 
a few of your garden minded friends 
together and discuss the situation with 
them. Select from the group a tem- 
porary chairman, decide whether you 
want to keep your club small with 
ten to 15 members, or whether you 
would enjoy more benefits by having 
a large membership. Then make plans 
for a second meeting of potential 
club members. 

If you keep club membership small 
you can meet in someone's home. 
Larger groups sometimes meet at 
schools, libraries, churches, the YWCA 
or YMCA. Established groups may be 
financially able to have their own 
club house or to share one with other 
clubs. 


At the second meeting you will se- 
lect the club’s name and discuss the 
purpose of the club. With the name 
and objective disposed of, you can 
proceed to the election of officers— 
a president, vice-president, recording 
secretary, corresponding secretary and 
a treasurer. You will want a constitu- 
tion and it should be kept as simple 
as possible. Samples of constitutions 
can be obtained from a public library, 
your state horticulture society, or from 
the president of your State Federation 
of Garden Clubs. The constitution 
will contain information such as: 
club’s name; object of the club; num- 
ber of officers; standing committees; 
membership; meetings and dues. By- 
laws may be added later. 
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This dried arrangement in black and white was a grand champion winner at a 
Minnesota garden club show. Pine and oak branches, a poinsettia made of milk 
weed pods, and a bunch of artificial grapes are the materials. 


If you are in a quandary over any 
phase of club starting, you can obtain 
expert help from the president of 
your State Federation of Garden Clubs 
or your state horticulture society. Both 
men and women belong to federated 
and horticultural groups. If you are 
interested in affiliation with a “for 
men only” association contact; Larry 
Hubbard, secretary, Men’s Garden 
Clubs of America, 226 Edgewood 
Avenue, Westfield, New Jersey. 


About Federation 


Many garden clubs are affiliated 
with state and national groups. This 
contact comes after you have an es- 
tablished garden club and there are 
many advantages to belonging to a 
federation. Here are some of them as 


listed in the Information Folder of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Min- 
nesota : 


1. A federated garden club auto- 
matically becomes a member of the 
National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc., which gives service in 
many departments of gardening and 
club work. 

2. Through its Newsletter the State 
Federation helps you with your club 
work and provides an exchange of 
ideas. 

3. Unifies the standards and _ helps 
with garden club work throughout the 
State, such as junior gardening and 
conservation. 

4. Helps set up standard and accred- 
ited flower show schools (judging and 
teaching is done according to national 
standards and is in accordance with 
the National Council Handbook). 
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5. Promotes horticultural workshops. 


6. Provides speaker list to all member 
clubs, bulletin of club program aids 
(National Council service,) slides, and 
movie strips. 


7. Provides workshops on related sub- 
jects to help develop better officers 
of your club. 


American Gloxinia Society 


The American Gloxinia Society 
held its annual meeting at St. Louis, 
Missouri. The speakers were George 
H. Pring and Dr. Hugh Cutler of the 
Missouri Botantical Gardens, Albert 
Buell, noted gloxinia hybridist from 
Eastford, Connecticut, and Kenneth 
Fielder, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Gloxinia Society, Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma. The convention group toured 
the famous Shaw Gardens at St. Louis 
and visited the orchid houses at Gray 
Summit, Missouri. 


African Violet Show 


The Metropolitan St. Louis Coun- 
cil of African Violet Clubs held their 
annual show at Shaw’s Gardens, St. 
Louis. Sweepstakes winner was Mrs. 
A. R. Stutko. Winner of the Gold 
Award was Mrs. Fred Tretter, Presi- 
dent of the Council. These violet 
growers don’t go in for the miniatures 
—I saw only one entered in that class. 
But I noted an amazing number of 
plants with gorgeous ruffled leaves, 
mostly having rosy undersides. In this 
group were ‘Swirling Petticoats’ with 
purple fringed flowers and ‘Dresden 
Dream’ with fringed pink flowers. 
Mrs. T. M. Fariss exhibited an inter- 
esting hybrid with long slender leaves 
labeled “spider type.” 


Milwaukee Men’s Garden Club 
The Men’s Garden Club of Amer- 


ica is endeavoring to set up a flower 
judging accrediting coursé. In Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, the Men’s Garden 
Club decided to select a plant subject 
for each meeting, and have an expert 
describe the manner of judging it and 
the relative merits of a particular 
plant. At the first meeting the subject 
was carnations, the next was azaleas, 
then lilies. 


Ronald A. Padway of Milwaukee, 
who has held office in city, state and 
national horticulture and garden 
groups, reports that on June 2 the 
Men’s Garden Club of Milwaukee 
County played host to Men’s Garden 
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Clubs of other cities of Wisconsin. 
The group took a tour of the Whitnall 
Park arboretum. 


This visit was part of a 50th anni- 
versary observance of the founding of 
the Milwaukee County Park Commis- 
sion. In this city is a rather unique 
horticultural group, the Milwaukee 
County Parks. Horticultural Associa- 
tion. Their particular effort this year 
is to help in the observance of the 
50th anniversary and to continue spon- 
sorship of junior gardening programs 
and to encourage an anti-litter cam- 
paign in the county park. 


ON THE CALENDAR 


July 7; The Kentucky Gladiolus Society, 
2nd Regional Southern Kentucky Gladiolus 
Show on the Western Kentucky State Col- 
lege Campus, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


July 8; The Garden Club of Illinois, Inc., 
second summer meeting and garden walk, 
hostess club Elmhurst Garden Club, Elmhurst, 
Ilinois. 

July 12-13; The Lake Minnetonka Garden 
Club house and garden tour, Wayzata, 
Minnesota. 


July 13-14; The Kentucky Gladiolus So- 
ciety, 7th State Show, Bardstown High School, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 


July 19-20; Kingwood Center, Astowela & 
Heritage Garden Clubs’ Flower Show, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 


July 20; Hyatts Friendly Garden Club 
Flower Show, Powell, Ohio; chairman, Mrs. 
Robert Curmode, Route 1, Powell, Ohio. 


July 21; The Kentucky Gladiolus Society, 
Ist Regional Bluegrass Gladiolus Show, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

July 21-26; Student Training School, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

July 27-28; Kingwood Center 
Show, Mansfield, Ohio. 


July 28; Gladiolus Show, Clay County 
Fair Grounds, Spencer, lowa. 

August 16-17; Central International Gladi- 
olus Show, Central Michigan College Field 
House, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. Anyone 
who grows gladiolus is invited to exhibit 
at this show. For further information write: 
Kenneth Harper, show manager, 305 South 
Maine, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 

June-November; Kingwood Center, 
Test Garden Display, Mansfield, Ohio. 

June-July; Kingwood Center, lilies and 
daylilies on display, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Gladiolus 


Rose 


YOUR FLOWER SHOW or conven- 
tion is an event you want fo tell 
all flower lovers about and so do 
we. To speed the word along get 
the news to us just as soon as it is 
news to you. 


1. Type or print club name, date of show, 
theme of show. 

2. Send to Peggie Schulz, 7714 Fairfield 
Road North, Minneapolis 12, Minn. 

3. I cannot promise to answer all queries, 
but I'll try to answer those accompanied by 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Mrs. Melvin Roth is President of 
the Eastshore-Overbrook Garden 
Club, St. Paul, Minnesota. This is a 
brand new club. It is participating in 
St. Paul’s Petunia Project by planting 
petunias around the Arlington Hills 


Library. 


Material for 
Dried Arrangements 


Many of you have asked for hints 
on selecting and preparing dried ma- 
terial. With the avid collector and 
arranger this is a year round job. 

Most gardens contain the flowers 
all of us accept as good material for 
dried arrangements—strawflower, cox- 
comb, echinops, statice and lunaria 
(money plant). Many gardeners over- 
look the possibility of using interest- 
ing buds, leaves and seed pods. 

Much of the material you will want 
to use can be dried perfectly by cut- 
ting it and hanging it upside down 
in a warm ventilated place. If you 
want to try some unusual material 
such as lily of the valley, pansies, or 
lilies, place them heads down in a 
box or pan and pour borax or dry 
sand over them. 


Keep an eye out for interesting 
pieces of fungus, Oriental poppy seed 
heads, lotus seed pods, brown dock, 
acacia foliage, mullein, goldenrod, 
milkweed pods, pine cones and sumac. 
If you grow kochia, the firebush, gath- 
er and dry a few of these when they 
are about eight inches high. They 
make fancy little potted trees for holi- 
day scenes. 


If you’ve become interested in the 
subject of dried arrangements and 
would like to pursue it a little further, 
read The Complete Book of Dried 
Arrangements by Raye Miller Under- 
wood, $4.95; published by M. Bar- 
rows and Company, New York. 


In this month’s photo the designer, 
Mrs. Dorothy Leirfallom, of the Lake 
Owasso Garden Club, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, makes excellent use of dried 
material. This black and white ar- 
rangement was grand champion win- 
ner at the Lake Owasso Garden Club 
Show. The white branches are dried 
pine painted white; the black branches 
are oak; the white poinsettia is fash- 
ioned of milk weed pods. Behind the 
poinsettia is a bunch of black arti- 
ficial grapes. The arrangement is in 
a painted tuna can, which was placed 
on two black wooden circles. 
pensive and mighty artistic! * 


Inex- 
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Garden Gadgeteer 


Cement Form 
for Rose Gardens 


For a permanent frost proof edge 
for rose gardens, there is nothing to 
equal cement. You can make a form 
out of 2 pieces of 18 gauge galvanized 
iron and 3 strips of wood 34 x 48” 
(widths shown). This form is set 
over a 4” trench about 6 or 8 inches 
deep. You can pour a section each 
day as it will set overnight hard 
enough to move the form. When 
moved the galvanized iron is butted 
up against the previous pouring and 
forms a joint that will give with frost 
instead of cracking. The 1% inch 
ledge on front may be painted green. 
One wheel of the lawn mower runs 
over this ledge and eliminates trim- 


ming.—R. A. Hill, Michigan. 
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If you have designed a helpful garden 
gadget and would like to tell other gar- 
deners about it, describe it briefly and 
send it to us. Make a rough sketch if one 
is necessary. For each item published we 
will pay from $2 to $5. These cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. Address: Gar- 
den Gadgeteer, FLOWER & GARDEN, 
559 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, 


Missourt. 
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Speaking of Pinching 


PLANTS ARE PINCHED to achieve 
one, or a number, of desirable results 
or effects. 

In the process of growing, some 
plants are inclined to grow only up- 
ward into tall, leggy specimens unable 
to stand alone. We would much prefer 
to have compact plants strong enough 
to remain upright without supports. 

By squeezing between the ends of 
our forefinger and thumb, we pinch 
off the growing tips at the top of each 
plant. This immediately checks the 
upward growth while side branches 
develop. Instead of one very tall shoot 


Standing cypress (Gilia rubra) grows 
naturally into a tall, stately plant. 


by Olga Rolf Tiemann 


with a few flower buds at the top, 
very soon a number of laterals or side 
branches develop making compact, 
symmetrical plants with an increased 
number of buds at blooming time. 
These strong, bushy plants are much 
more able to stand without supports 
than the tall, lanky ones. 

Some plants may require only one 
pinching. Others may be _ pinched 
three or four times. When the desired 
results are achieved, no more pinching 
is necessary. It is wise to leave at least 
three or four leaves (when the leaves 
grow on alternate sides of the stem) 


For variety, pinch out the top when 
plant .is 1% feet tall. Several slender 
flower stems will develop. 
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These coleus plants were growing too tall. 

have already started to form. 
or three or four pairs of leaves (when 
they grow opposite) on the plant when 
the top is pinched out. Such plants as 
snapdragon, salvia, cosmos, petunia, 
coleus, and schizanthus may be 
pinched back when four to five inches 
high. If the plants still seem inclined 
to grow too tall and lanky, they may 
be pinched back a second time. 

Standing Cypress (Gilia rubra) 
grows naturally in one tall stem up to 
six feet—striking and stately in ap- 
pearance. For variety, you may want 
to pinch off the tops of some of the 
young plants when they reach a height 
of 1% feet and have a “bouquet” of 
several shorter stems of flowers instead 
of the one tall stem. One can make 
a fine compact hedge of a row of 
platyecodon by pinching back the tops 
when the fourth pair of true leaves is 
forming. A single plant could be 
pinched back in the same way if a 
shorter, stockier plant is more de- 
sirable. 


May Delay Flowers 

It is true that pinching plants may 
delay the setting of buds, but this may 
be all to the good, making it possible 
to prolong the blooming period. For 
instance, some plants could be allowed 
to grow naturally—these would bloom 
first. Others could be pinched back, 
and the blossoms would follow some- 
what later. 

When started into growth, dormant 
poinsettias are cut back to six inches, 
but they soon grow tall and ungainly 
if they are not pinched regularly up 
to mid-August. New geranium cuttings 
in pots make more shapely plants if 
pinched back after the plants are well 
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The tops were pinched out. 


New side shoots 


rooted. Then as each flower bud ap- 
pears, the stem may be pinched back 
just beyond the bud. 

We are advised to pinch back chry- 
santhemums several times, up until 
mid-July, in order to have fine sturdy 
plants which then 
stems. 


set buds on many 


Some gardeners train their tomato 
vines on supports of various kinds, 
and pinch out the shoots that grow 
out of the leaf axils. The theory back 
of the motive is that larger and 
better fruits will be obtained. Others 
claim it is just a waste of time. There 
are two schools of thought in the 
matter of starting a new strawberry 
bed—one school pinching out all the 
flower heads the first year to prevent 
fruit from forming in order to let the 
strength and effort of the plant go 
toward making vigorous leaf growth. 
The second school permits the plants 
to bloom naturally and bear fruit. 


When blackcap raspberries reach a 
height of 30 to 36 inches, usually just 
shortly before the berries ripen, the 
succulent young tips are pinched back 
to induce branching. This also delays 
the stems from reaching the ground 
and rooting. 


The pinching of excess flower buds 
(called disbudding) is practiced when 
extra fine, extra large blossoms are 
wanted. The best flower bud on such 
plants as mums, dahlias, peonies, and 
roses is left on each stem and the other 
buds are pinched out as soon as they 
can be reached with the thumb nail 
which makes for quality by reducing 
quantity. * 
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SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 


Potted perennials and shrubs. 


Rare house 
plants. 


Irises. 
Sow seeds of perennials now. 


Ask for interesting illustrated catalog 


PEARCE SEED COMPANY 


Dept. V8 Moorestown, N. J. 


PUMP WATER DRY—SAVE MONEY 
SUCT-DRI 
Only $275 Sais 


Without efectricity or mov- 

F ing parts this suction 

drainer pumps 330 gallons 

of water per hour from 

flooded cellars, pools, 

trenches, ditches, washing 

B. machines. Just attach with 

» » @ garden hose to any 
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WASSENBERG GARDENS 
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Dept. F-7, VAN WERT, OHIO 


Learn to make Professional corsages, ar- 
rangements, wedding and funeral designs. 
Study and earn your diploma at home. 
Unusual spare or full time money mak- 
ing opportunities or hobby. Send for 
FREE BOOKLET “Opportunities in 
Floristry.” 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Studio D-77 310 S. Robertson Bivd. 
Los Angeles 48, California 


Do-it-Yourself With These 
FREE Craft Blueprints! 


It’s easy to make these items: 
TRELLIS STEP STOOL 
TOY BOX SPICE RACK 
LAMPS WEATHERVANE MONOGRAMS 
PULL TOYS CHILD’S SWING BIRD HOUSES 
PLUS many other easy to use plans, whether you 
own a shop full of power equipment or just a 
coping saw. All of these, just to introduce you to 
America’s newest and most exciting magazine. . . 
The WORKBENCH .... chuck full of homecraft 
and do-it-yourself ideas. 

Issued every other month, 35c a copy newsstand 
price, $2.00 a year by mail. Send just $1.00 for 
10 months (5 issues) today. If you're not com- 


pletely happy with first copy, your money back 
promptly. 


710 Handcraft Bldg. Kansas City 11, Mo. 
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THE MONTH 


Sunflower Time 


by Mrs. Louis H. Amer, Ohio 


Harpy HELIANTHUS—perennial sunflowers— 
are not only magnificent in the garden, but 
they make gay, sparkling bouquets. 

One of the nicest things about this easy to 
grow perennial is its long blooming period. 
From July until frost, it gives sunny garden 
color with radiant blossoms towering above 
plants below. 


In handling helianthus, be sure to pull the 
clusters apart, and cut each individual stem 
on a slant, so that more water will be absorbed, 
For best results let stand in deep water for at 
least six hours before arranging. 


Helianthus is exquisitely designed by nature 
and needs a very simple treatment in arrange- 
ment. With just a few blossoms and foliage for 
accent one has the makings of a charming de- 
sign that will add free and casual beauty for 
an informal setting. 

A vertical design is pictured of the single 
helianthus with its fluffy brown center. The 
center of the flower reflects the color in the 
brown jug container that is natural for the 
rugged blossoms. Spikes of yucca foliage give 
needed height to the arrangement, while peony 
leaves broaden the focal center to relieve n- 
gidity. 

Such a narrow necked receptacle as this 
brown jug needs no mechanical aid because 
each stem serves to support additional ones. A 
rock makes the base for this design and con- 
tributes the right atmosphere. 

For a change, use zinnias instead of sunflow- 
ers, and iris leaves to replace the yucca. 


1. Helianthus 
2. Yucca leaves 


3. Peony leaves 
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Mid-Summer 
Care of Dahlias 


PREPARING THE soiL and planting 
the dahlias is only the foundation of 
your dahlia garden. The structure 
must be built during the hot summer 
months. You are producing the plant 
that will furnish you with those beau- 
tiful blossoms in the cool autumn days. 


If your dahlias are neglected for as 
much as one week during July and 
August, your financial investment plus 
the labor of planting will be lost and 
your dahlias will not bloom as they 
should. Dahlias cannot be considered 
an easy flower to grow in the Midwest 
but certainly there is no secret to 
growing them. To grow any flower or 
plant successfully you must first study 
and understand its likes and dislikes. 


Although the dahlia comes from 
southern Mexico, its native habitat is 
in the mountains. Therefore it likes 
a damp cool climate. We have this 
condition in the Midwest in the au- 
tumn but certainly not in July and 
August. We must do all we can to 
counteract the unfavorable climate of 
midsummer. By July first the summer 
heat is nearing its peak; also, the 
dahlia roots are coming to the surface 
of the soil—certainly a poor combina- 
tion. The dahlia must have its roots 
cool to do a good job of growing. As 
the days become warmer the soil ab- 
sorbs heat and we find the soil often 
20 degrees warmer than the air. By 
July first, therefore, cultivation should 
be stopped and a heavy mulch ap- 
plied around the dahlia plants to 
shade the soil and keep it as cool as 
possible. 

This mulch is also very important 
in conserving moisture. A number of 
materials can be used, such as ground 
corncobs, grass-clippings, straw, peat 
moss or even sawdust. Remember that 
a certain amount of this mulch will 
break down during the season and 
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use some of the plant food, robbing 

the plants—so a little extra fertilizer 

should be allowed for the process. 
Mid-Summer Feeding 

Keep in mind that the dahlia is a 
heavy feeder. The plant itself becomes 
quite large by fall and also has pro- 
duced a large clump of thick fleshy 
roots for the next year’s planting. 

If the plants are pale, they may be 
indicating that the soil is too acid or 
is lacking in nitrogen. This condition 
can be corrected by a little ground 
limestone. It is usually a good rule to 
work about a handful of ground lime- 
stone around each plant the first week 
in July, anyway. By the middle of July 
the soil is usually dry, so an applica- 
tion of fertilizer should be applied to 
be sure the plants have ample plant 
food. This should not be too heavy 
a feeding; use two or three tablespoons 
of a balanced fertilizer like 4-8-12 or 
5-10-5 per plant. Too much food at 
this time will make the plants too 
succulent or soft, and they will not 
stand the hot days so well. Smaller 
type dahlias may not require this mid- 
July feeding, because we are not in- 
terested in large size in this type. It 


Controlling stunt in dahlias with Strep- 
tomycin. This is the treated plant, four 
weeks after being sprayed. Notice how 
it has grown. 


by Edward C. Drace, Missouri 


is quite necessary for the “A” size, 
however. The fertilizer should be ap- 
plied at least eight inches from the 
plants and watered in. 

In August you are getting ready 
for shows and the fall blooming sea- 
son, so about the middle of the month 
apply a good handful of this fertilizer 
to each “A” size plant and propor- 
tionately smaller amounts to the small- 
er sizes. The soil should never be al- 
lowed to become too dry. In water- 
ing, put on plenty of water. A light 
watering does more harm than good 
because it causes the roots to come 
to the surface. 

Spraying for Insects 

Unfortunately the dahlia attracts 
many insects: thrips, leaf hoppers, 
grasshoppers, corn borers, stem bor- 
ers, spotted cucumber beetles, red 
spider mites, tarnished plant bugs and 
cutworms. Fortunately we have insec- 
ticides to control these pests. For a 
long time DDT has been used gen- 
erally—also chlordane and BHC. Re- 
cently malathion has become quite 
popular because it controls all insects 
including red spider mite and it is 

(Please turn to page 63) 


The untreated plant, four weeks after 
its neighbor (left) had been treated. Both 
started out the same size, but this one 
made little growth and stayed this way 
until frost. 





Those Pesky 
Powdery Mildews! 


PowDERY MILDEW is one of the 
most common and often one of the 
damaging diseases to many garden 
flowers. The disease also attacks the 
foliage of many vegetables, trees, 
shrubs, lawn grasses, fruits, and even 
weeds. The table gives a partial list 
of affected plants. 


As summer progresses in mid-Amer- 
ica, affected plants develop grayish- 
white powdery mold patches on the 
leaves, young buds, fruit, tender twigs, 
and sometimes even flowers. The foli- 
age often appears as if dusted with 
flour. Diseased leaves may turn yel- 
low or brown, crinkle, be variously 
deformed, wither, die and fall prema- 
turely—or the disease may cause little 
apparent harm. 


Injury to plants is quite variable 
and often difficult to assess. Lilacs are 
apparently not affected by mildew, 
while roses (particularly climbers and 
ramblers) may be severely damaged. 
When apple blossoms are attacked, 
fruit set may be largely prevented. 
Powdery mildew rarely kills a plant 
but it may cause stunting and prevent 
normal development. The disease is 
most prevalent in damp, shaded loca- 
tions on sheltered plants or plant parts. 


52 


haustoria 


in host plant 


A powdery mildew fungus growing on the surface of the leaf, under high 
magnification, looks like this. Sucking organs, called haustoria, penetrate 
the host plant cells and obtain nourishment for the fungus. Conidia serve 
to propagate the fungus and spread the powdery mildew disease. 


Powdery mildew is caused by a 
group of closely related fungi which 
are often highly specialized as to the 
host plants they attack. These fungi 
are unique in that they grow on the 
surface of the plant and send root- 


Plants commonly attacked 
by the powdery mildew disease 


abelia 
African violet 
alder 
alyssum 
apple 

ash 

aster 

bean 

beech 
begonia 
birch 
blueberry 
bluegrass 
calendula 
catalpa 
chrysanthemum 
cineraria 
clematis 
clover 
cosmos 
crapemyrtle 
cucumber 
currant 
dahlia 
delphinium 
diervilla 
dogwood 
elm 
gooseberry 
grape 


hawthorne 
honeysuckle 
hornbeam 
larkspur 
lettuce 

lilac 

lupine 

oak 

pea 

peach 
peony 
phlox 

plum 

poplar 
raspberry 
rose 
rudbeckia 
scabiosa 
snapdragons 
spirea 
squash 
strawberry 
sunflower 
sweet pea 
verbena 
virginia creeper 
walnut 
willow 
zinnia 
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by Malcolm C. Shurtleff, lowa 


like growths (called haustoria) into 
the leaf to obtain nourishment (see 
figure 1). 

The great part of the superficial 
powdery coating consists of a mat of 
branching fungus threads (called my- 
celium) and literally thousands of 
fungus seeds or spores (called con- 
idia) attached in chains. These micro- 
scopic spores infect plants, spread the 
disease and propagate the fungus. The 
spores are spread to healthy plants 
chiefly by wind and splashing water. 


Powdery mildew may be kept in 
check by carrying out the following 
practices where practical: 


(1) Spray or dust garden flowers, 
vegetables, fruits and shrubs at 
weekly intervals where feasible. Use 
an all-purpose or one-shot mixture 
containing sulfur, Karathane or 
Mildex. Most of the new all-purpose 
mixtures for flowers, vegetables or 
fruit also contain captan, zineb or 
ferbam to control other diseases 
plus DDT or Methoxychlor and 
Malathion to control a wide range 
of insect and mite pests. Always 
follow the manufacturer’s direc- 
tions as printed on the package 
label. These instructions are printed 
for your protection. Do not spray 
when the temperature is above 85 
degrees or injury may result. Be 
sure the foliage is covered as uni- 
formly as possible. You can either 
dust or spray, but spraying gener- 
ally gives superior pest control. 
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(2) Prune dense trees and 
shrubs to allow for open growth, 
free air movement, and to admit 
sunlight. 

(3) Avoid dense, shaded plant- 
ings of susceptible plants. 

(4) Keep down weeds in and 
near the garden. 

(5) Water and fertilize plants 
adequately to maintain vigor 
throughout the summer months. 

(6) Since the powdery mildew 
fungi winter over in diseased plant 
refuse, clean up, bury or compost 
this debris in the fall. 

If these practices are followed pow- 
dery mildew should cease to be a ma- 
jor problem. 


Powdery mildew on a willow leaf. 
leaves are twisted and may appear 
purplish or reddish in color. 


Powdery mildew on a rose leaflet. 
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Our new catalog describes the world’s largest selection of 
hardy garden lilies, especially suited for mid-western and 
northern climates. Profusely illustrated, it is filled with cultural 
information and suggestions of varieties for your garden. All 
the new kinds, grown and tested by us, freshly dug, and 


shipped directly to you. Personal service and quality are our 
tradition. 


Write for free illustrated catalog! 
We handle all importation details. 


Sandy Best, Greenock Farms, vex. c. 


Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 


Now Is Good Time to Plant 
MAY BE PLANTED SUMMER, FALL, WINTER, SPRING 


BLUE-GREEN 
MONDO 
“GRASS” 


Trade Mark Registration applied for, U.S. Patent Office 


. . 
oan be — the a surrounding re _tevety, $200.- Requires No Mowing—Makes 
” ome of Spurgeon ickering, owner of Mondo Grass 
Company, on the beautiful beach of the Gulf of Mexico: World s Most Beautiful Lawn 
the entire seven lawns, sidewalk shoulders and neutral 
frounds are planted solidly in Mondo Grass, truly one of 


Our Blue-Green, 
the most attractive show places of the South. J 


Mondo Grass is described by the 
s. 


Department of Agriculture as quote ‘‘Ophio- 
pogen Japonicus, technically called ground cover 
(formerly called Mondo Japonicus), is native to Northern China and should withstand severe degree of freezing: 
drought tolerant, evergreen, commonly called Mondo Grass'’ unquote 

It is a grass relative to the lily with paper thin blades 1/16” wide. This sod-forming EVERGREEN, low- 
growing oriental genus is currently used by many owners of distinctive homes in America for lawn grass. Now 
we can offer this exclusive Blue-Green Mondo Grass at popular prices. 

SO HARDY IT CAN BE PLANTED ANYTIME, it is recommended for beautiful lawns where mowing is not 
desired. Blue-Green Mondo Grass retains its color the year-'round: thrives in shade or sun; extremely hardy, 
rarely requires watering; fantastically beautiful, drooping low to the ground in weeping style year after year. 
REQUIRES NO MOWING. 

Ideal for heavy shaded areas, dry or wet. FREE folder of testimonials and many photos of Mondo Grass 
lawns sent on request. 

Mondo is resistant to diseases; insects and animals will not feed on it. Stops erosion; grows compactly, 
crowding out other grass and weeds; multiplies rapidly, approximately 100 times (10,000%) first year. En- 
hances property value. So sensational we expect to revolutionize lawn-making. For good coverage first year plant 
4” to 12” apart. Numerous rooted blades to sprig. 

Planting and culture instructions with each order. Remittance with order. 
GUARANTEE: if not completely delighted you may return at once for refund, 
buying 1,000 sprigs or more, F.O.B., Biloxi. 


Shipped prepaid. MONEY-BACK 
Open accounts to A-1 rated firms 


ORDER TODAY . . . YOU CAN'T LOSE! | Mondo Grass Co., 


Dept. K.C., Biloxi, Miss. 
ie ge eg | enclose $ Please send prepaid 


to grow or we will replace. | Spri M nde 6 
" _oprigs iondo brass. 
25 Sprigs $298 Ship (check one): Now —. At Proper Planting 
. 


50 Sprigs.$ 5.00 1,000 Sprigs.. 79.00 » "ime —— - Or When? 


100 Sprigs. 9.00 5,000 Sprigs arcs 


, or more Address___ 
500 Sprigs.. 40.00 per 1,000. 50.00 | City 


75* PACKET 
for only 
Sow Seeds NOW 
for the Biggest and Best Blooms 
SPECIAL OFFER—to see for yourself 
grow these huge Exhibition Giants, 
up to 4 in. across, long strong stems. 


All the richest colors mixed; many are 
gayly blotched. Thick velvety petals, waved 
and frilled. Sow soon, for earliest blooms next 
spring. Easy to grow. Free directions with 

T5c-Pkt. of Seeds for only 10e— 


Burpee Fall Bulb Catalog 
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Tuli ize . 
also’ Hy: inths, Daffo- 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 256 Burpee Building 
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tunneling little animals that travel 


in crazy patterns . 


infuriate the gardener 


. . in locations which 


THE MOLE ... tireless underground garden pest 


ONE OF THE MOST VEXING discov- 
eries which can confront the home 
gardener is to find that he is playing 
host to a colony of moles. In discus- 
sing attempts to eradicate the pests, 
he is likely to refer to “a mole,” when 


there actually may be several of the 
little animals. Judging from the ridges 
of soil thrown up where the moles 
have been feeding, it often seems that 
a whole army of them has been on 
a tunneling spree. 


The mole’s fine fur makes it look like a large animal. This one measures a bit over 
six inches over all, but its body was hardly an inch in diameter. 


The mole’s small teeth are shown here in contrast to its powerful claws. This is evidence 
that little damage is done by moles in chewing roots—it’s the claws that do the damage 


as the mole forces its way through the soil. 


by W. C. Vanderwerth, Oklahoma 


While most authorities declare that 
moles are very useful in consuming 
worms, grubs, and other soil insects, 
in addition to aerating the soil with 
their tunnels, it cannot be denied 
their activity is often disastrous in 
gardens and flower beds. The mole 
is intensely active, and as a result its 
appetite is tremendous. Investigation 
of the habits of moles in captivity 
indicates they can consume their 
weight in food every day. 

As a result, the nest which the 
moles maintain merely serves as head- 
quarters for their continuing travels 
along their old tunnels, and from 
which they are constantly pushing out 
new tunnels in quest of food. Daily 
travels along the old runs to pick up 
insects and worms which have fallen 
into them often leave the mole still 
hungry. As a result, new tunnels are 
often made, usually in a crazy pattern 
and in locations which infuriate the 
gardener. Moles are especially active 
when the soil is damp, and _ flower 
beds alone are not the only area 
which is tunneled. Lawns may be bad- 
ly damaged by the tunnels. Pushing 
down the ridges of earth does little 
good, as the mole sooner or later re- 
opens the tunnels. 

The mole most often encountered 
is the common or eastern mole, which 
is identified by the ridges of soil il 
throws up in its working. The Town- 
send mole on the Pacific coast and 
the star-nosed mole, which lives in 
the same general area, have a tend- 
ency to throw up mounds of soil 
much as the pocket gopher. The 
mole moves through the soil like 
a swimmer. Its hands are extended 
forward with palms outward until 
they almost meet in front of the 
snout. They are then shoved outward 
and backward, thrusting the soil aside. 
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The snout is a very sensitive organ 
of touch, and is much too delicate to 
yse in rooting. The teeth are very 
small and of not much use in chewing 
roots. Damage is usually done to root 
systems by the powerful front feet 
with their strong claws. 
Moles Always Hungry 

An intensive study conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture into 
feeding habits of the mole reveals 
that no particular time is favored, as 
the mole is almost always hungry. 
They are probably never dormant, 
though their activity may be some- 
what hampered by dry soil conditions. 

The writer has checked activity of 
moles by watching pressed down 
ridges which have been re-opened. 
The runs have been put back into 
use just about any time of day. Ex- 
perience at trapping moles has result- 
ed in catches early in the morning, at 
various times during the day, and in 
late afternoon, with no apparent in- 
dication of greater activity at any one 
time of day. 

Moles are slow breeders, due to 
their sheltered life, which protects 
them from above-ground dangers. 
While there may seem to be a large 
number in a locality, it may be that 
only a few in their frenzied attempt 
to secure enough food have been tun- 
neling the area. The eastern mole 
usually has a litter of four. The young 
grow rapidly, and within three months 
the young can hardly be distinguished 
from the parents. 

Continual movement of worms and 
insects into the tunnels brings an ever 
fresh supply of food to the moles. 
Their diet of such live food makes it 
almost impossible to get them to take 
poisoned baits. Even if they do take 
the baits, there is no evidence of the 
kill, which is what the gardener de- 
sires in order to know how his cam- 
paign is proceeding. Some efforts to 
discourage the moles and cause them 
to move on are successful. 

Methods of Eradication 

Carefully opening the tunnel, the 
gardener may insert a number of noxi- 
ous substances, which the moles will 


HOW TO READ MAILING LABEL 
The mailing label on this magazine 
will tell you when your subscription 


avoid. Lye, the common moth ball, 
and castor beans have been used with 
some success. Calcium cyanide and 
carbon disulphide may be used in 
gassing the tunnels, but extreme care 
must be used when this material is 


handled. The cost is such that it is | 


not practical in large areas. Carbon 


monoxide fumes from an automobile | 


exhaust may also be resorted to. 


Probably the most effective solution | 


to the problem is trapping. As in tak- 


ing any animal by trap, an under- | 
standing of its habits is necessary. In- | 


discriminately setting traps over the 
tunnels will not get the results desired. 


Locate one of the deeper, permanent | 
be ob- | 


runs and some success will 
tained. The writer caught seven moles 
in five weeks’ time in exactly the same 
spot. All were approximately the same 
size; but there was some variation in 
color of the fur. 


There are several types of mole | 
traps, and proper setting of them is | 
necessary. The seven moles mentioned | 


were caught with the harpoon type 
trap. In using this trap, press down 
the ridge of earth over the tunnel, 
push the trap down so that the legs 
straddle the tunnel, pull up the har- 
poon and set the trigger. Be sure there 


is ample room for the trigger to be | 
clear and unobstructed. Use a stick | 
or trowel to trip the trap once or 


twice to see that the harpoon enters 
the soil deeply. Be careful—the trap 
springs with considerable force. 


Other types of traps are as effec- 
tive, but the most important thing is 
to locate a deep and permanent run. 
This can be done by taking a slender 


iron rod and punching down into the | 


soil until an opening is located. If 
necessary, remove enough dirt under 
the trigger so that even a small pres- 
sure upward will spring the trap. 
When the mole re-opens the tunnel 
the dirt it pushes upward will trip 
the trap, and maybe you have caught 
the pest. 


These beautiful little animals may 


fit into Mother Nature’s plan in some 


places, but they have no business in 


gardens and flower beds, or lawns. | 
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Hybrid DAYLILIES 


One each of 3 sparkling new 
Hybrid varieties. Each a dis- 
tinctive color. They will be the 
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ay, while they last. 
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It’s fascinating and easy to grow your 
own Geranium plants from seed! More 


Your patience will be taxed in the 
effort to eradicate them. You may not 
be successful in doing that, but if 
you work at it, you can surely reduce 
their numbers. 
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Goop Lawns don’t happen by acci- 
dent—they are the result of much 
work and attention. Maintaining a 
lawn involves mowing, fertilizing and 
feeding, watering and pest control. 
It’s no easy job. 

If you live in the west, your lawn 
is likely to contain a large percentage 
of bluegrass—either Kentucky blue- 
grass or Merion bluegrass. Some may 
have successfully established a bent- 
grass lawn, but they are in the minor- 
ity. In the driest sections, where arti- 
ficial watering is not available, the 
Fairway strain of crested wheatgrass, 
buffalograss or a blue grama will con- 
stitute the grass variety for the dry- 
land lawn. 

Know Your Watering 

Watering is the least understood of 


Aeration of stubborn spots with this 
type of hand tool will help water 


penetration, especially on clay soils. 





A reel-type mower set to 
mow three inches hign. Ciose 
cutting during hot weather 
will ruin a bluegrass lawn. 








practices. Those who practice sprin- 
kling every day or every other day 
may do more harm to their lawn than 
if no water was applied at all. It 
may surprise some people to know 
that grass roots will penetrate a soil 
from one to 2Y2 feet in a fertile, deep, 
well-drained soil. How deep the roots 
will actually penetrate will depend 
on the kind of grass grown. 

It has been estimated that the ap- 
plication of an inch to two inches of 
water each week will be sufficient to 
supply the water needs of the soil. 
Just how often water should be ap- 
plied depends on soil texture, to some 
extent; on weather conditions; and 
on the kind of grass present. On 
lighter, sandier soils, water may have 
to be applied at five-day intervals; 
on heavier clay soils, watering may 
not be necessary except every ten days. 
If the weather is hot, dry, and windy, 
the interval will have to be decreased. 

How far water moves down through 
a soil depends on its texture. If the 
soil is sandy, one inch of water will 
penetrate to a depth of about 12 
inches. It will penetrate a soil of 
medium texture to a depth of six to 
ten inches, and a clay soil to four or 
five inches. A sandy soil dries out 
quicker and holds much less water 
per unit than a heavier one. Thus it 
needs to be watered more often. 

Another important factor must be 
considered—the ability of the soil to 
absorb and take up water. This may be 
very rapid, intermediate, or slow. 
Water penetrates sandy soils quickly, 
and clay soils very slowly. Generous 
amounts of organic matter in a sandy 
soil improves water holding capacity 
of it; in clay soils, an ample amount 





Maintaining Your Lawn 


by Leonard A. Yager, Montana 


of organic matter and humus improves 
water penetration. Clay soils that lack 
organic matter pack together and bake 


when dry, developing a barrier to the ~ 


entry of water. Aeration will improve 
water penetration in such soils. 

Never apply water faster than the 
soil can absorb it. If too much water 
is used, it simply washes away as run- 
off water. If there is enough of it, it 
will wash away top soil, causing ero- 
sion. Cultivation helps to prevent 
crusting of heavier soils, thus break- 
ing up the barrier towards easy pene- 
tration of water. 

Watering Equipment 

Water sprinkling equipment varies 
a great deal in its ability to provide 
an even distribution of water. If you 
make a thorough study of the wetting 
pattern of the sprinkler you use, you 
can make adjustments accordingly to 
secure as even a distribution of water 
as possible. Some sprinklers wet the 
ground very thoroughly near the water 
outlet; others distribute most of their 
water midway in their spray pattern. 
Relatively inexpensive permanent 
sprinkling installations using poly- 
ethylene plastic pipes have come on 
the market in recent years. These must 
be carefully laid out beforehand, and 
placed properly to allow for the most 
even distribution possible over the en- 
tire area. This requires careful plan- 
ning. 


Mowing 
Mowing is an important lawn chore 
that takes more time than almost any 
of the other jobs. Do not let the grass 
become too long before mowings. For 
bluegrass lawns, allow grass to grow 
to about an inch over the mowing 
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height before mowing again. Usually 
more frequent mowing is necessary 
during warm weather. Make sure the 
mower blades are sharp, and make 
sure the mower is adjusted to an even 
height. It is hard to mow grass when 
it is wet with dew or rain, so wait 
until it dries off before trying to mow. 

Whether to remove clippings or 
let them fall is a controversial subject. 
Lawns seem to do well under both 
systems of management, so the best 
procedure to follow often depends 
on the condition of the lawn in ques- 
tion. Most certainly if the lawn is 
clipped often enough, and the clip- 
pings are allowed to fall, they provide 
the best and cheapest source of organic 
matter (and weed free too!) for re- 
plenishing the humus in the soil. 
Under some conditions, clippings may 
not break down or decompose fast 
enough, and there will be a build-up 
of thatch. If that happens it would 
be best to remove the clippings, either 
with a lawn sweeper or with a catcher 
at the back of the mower. In any 
case, don’t destroy these grass clip- 
pings! They are valuable organic ma- 
terial for your compost pile—so later 
on they can be returned to your lawn 
as a top dressing. 

Many people make the mistake of 
cutting bluegrass lawns too short. 
Kentucky bluegrass should be cut no 
shorter than 1% inches from ground 
level. In fact, during extremely hot 
weather a two-inch or even three-inch 
clip is considered ideal. While this 
may seem excessively long to some, 
such a management practice tends 
towards the development of a strong, 
deep root system. If the bluegrass is 
clipped short, the root system becomes 
stunted and starved; such a lawn is 
less able to withstand prolonged dry 
spells, and cannot fight the encroach- 
ment of troublesome weeds like crab- 
grass. Merion bluegrass can stand 
shorter clipping—it can be clipped 
as short as 34-inch to one inch. 


Applying Nitrogen 

Lawn grasses are heavy feeders of 
nitrogen. Nitrogen is an element that 
is quickly leached out of soils. If much 
watering is done, the greater is the 
need for replenishing nitrogen in the 
soil. Soils abundantly supplied with 
decayed organic matter contain more 
nitrogen than soils low in organics, 
and are less likely to lose it so rapidly. 


There are two forms of nitrogen 
that can be used: organic or inorganic. 
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The organic forms are slow acting 
and the nitrogen will be available over 
a much longer period of time—per- 
haps over the entire period of the 
summer. Blood meal, fish residue, 
sludge, and the new urea forms of 
nitrogen are some types of organic 
nitrogen fertilizers available. The chief 
inorganic forms of nitrogen are am- 
monium sulfate, ammonium nitrate, 
and nitrate of soda. In general, the 
inorganic forms should be used about 
once a month during the growing sea- 
son. Some folks like to use a combina- 
tion of both organic and inorganic 
forms of nitrogen to achieve an im- 
mediate effect as well as one that will 
last the entire season. 


Because they are so new, it will be 
interesting to know how the new urea- 
form condensations will work. These 
are complete fertilizers in which the 
nitrogen has been specially treated so 
that it is slowly released. In general, 
the inorganic forms are the cheapest 
in terms of cost per unit of nitrogen. 
Inorganic is also the kind most likely 
to cause damage and burning to the 
grass if applied wrongly or in exces- 
sive amounts. Organic forms are the 
safest to use. 


If ammonium sulfate, ammonium 
nitrate or nitrate of soda are used as 
the source of nitrogen, they should 
be used at a rate of % to Y2 pounds 
actual nitrogen per 1,000 square feet 
of lawn area. With ammonium sul- 
fate, which is approximately 25 per 
cent nitrogen, this amounts to 14 to 
2% pounds per 1,000 square feet. This 
is a very small amount of fertilizer! 
To ensure even spread, mix the fer- 
tilizer thoroughly with a quantity of 
dry soil or sand. Apply the fertilize: 
with a spreader or by hand. If applied 
by hand, it should be spread in two 
directions—one at right angles to the 
other to ensure as even a spread as 
possible. Mark the lawn off into 1,000 
square foot sections, and do a section 
at a time. Apply the fertilizer when 
the grass blades are dry, and as soon 
as the fertilizer is scattered, water the 
lawn thoroughly. No burning should 
result if the job is done properly. 


If organic nitrogen is used, rates 
of one to 1% pounds of actual nitro- 
gen per 1,000 square feet can be used. 
This nitrogen will be much more 
slowly available to the soil, so a heavier 
rate can be used, and repeated applica- 
tions during the summer may not be 
necessary. 


Where rainfall is heavier, heavier 
rates of application of nitrogen may 
be needed. In any case, the recom- 
mendations given here are _ only 
guides, and some changes in rate or 
frequency of application may have 
to be made to meet local conditions. 
The best guide is to check the grass 
color. If it remains a rich deep color, 
it is probably getting enough nitrogen. 
If the grass begins to lighten in color 
before the next feeding, it may not 
be getting enough fertilizer. If your 
grass mowing job seems to be stepped 
up, chances are you may be feeding 
too much nitrogen, so you may wish 
to step down the application rate. 


Iron Chelates 


In some areas, lawn grasses benefit 
from feedings of iron in chelated form. 
If lawns do not seem to green up even 
after generous applications of nitro- 
gen, then iron may be needed. Che- 
lates are expensive—you may want 
to treat only a small portion of your 
lawn experimentally, to see if it will 
respond to iron. If it does, then go 
ahead and treat the remainder. Fol- 
low the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tions in using iron chelate. 


Dandelions and plantain are readily 
controlled with 2,4-D sprays. If only 
a few are present, spot killing or spray- 
ing may be all that is necessary. For 
the control of crabgrass, a new chemi- 
cal, di sodium methyl arsonate, is 
claimed to be very effective when 
properly used. It is also recommended 
for the control of chickweeds. This 
is sold under various trade names such 
as Sodar, Artox, Dimet, Crab-E-Rad, 
etc. A chemical known as 
Neburon is said to be very effective 
against crabgrass and chickweeds. It 
should be applied early in the season 
for most effective results. Phenyl 
mercury acetate and potassium cyanate 
are older crabgrass killers. Some of 
the pre-emergence weed killers such 
as Crag Herbicide 1 and Alanap are 
said to be effective against crabgrass 
if applied early in the season before 
the grass germinates. 


new 


If clover is not wanted in a lawn, 
or if its near-relative the black medic 
is troublesome, the use of 2, 4,5-T at 
one-third the manufacturer’s recom- 
mendations for brush control is recom- 
mended. It should be applied only in 
enough water to wet all foliage with- 
out too much run-off. * 
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The dragons 
of 


the tomato patch... 


Most oF us who have tried our 
hand at raising tomatoes have, sooner 
or later, come face to face with a 
large green “worm” adorned with a 
caudal horn. Sometimes these leaf 
strippers of our plants are not discov- 
ered until considerable damage is 
done. 

These husky eaters are the larvae 
of the tomato sphinx moth (Proto- 
parce sexta), the adults of which are 
often seen hovering over flower beds 
in the summer twilight. In such posi- 
tion these insects are frequently mis- 
taken for humming birds. 

Hornworms can be quite destructive 
to tomato vines. (An allied species 
works havoc with the stalks and leaves 
of tobacco). Unless means of preven- 
tion are used, one or two worms can 
ruin a plant within a few days. Be- 
cause of the danger of poison dusts or 
sprays to table use of the fruit, it is 
better to remove the pests by hand 
when this is practical. 

Where infestation is bad in large 
growing areas such as truck gardens, 
bulletins from the U. S. Department 





An adult tomato sphinx moth, recently emerged 
from its pupal bed below ground. Its wings still 
cre hanging limp, but in an hour or so they 
will be ready for use. By the next evening the 
moth will be hovering over the four-o'clocks, 
drinking sips of nectar through a drinking straw 
as long as its body. 
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Those Hornworms! 















by Ralph J. Donahue, Kansas 





of Agriculture advise the use of poison 
dusts. It is recommended that a ten 
per cent dust of TDE, or a mixture 
of equal parts of calcium arsenate and 
hydrate of lime, be used at the rate 
of 30 pounds to the acre. This dust 
should be thrown to all parts of the 
plant, and first applied early in the 
season. It should then be repeated at 
about ten day intervals until the fruit 
is forming, or the plants are about 
half grown. 


With the above treatments there 
comes a warning that such dust often 
leaves a poison residue on the tomato 
fruit. Consequently, all such should 
be thoroughly washed before being 
either marketed or eaten at home. As 
an added precaution, all tomatoes 
bought on the market should be given 
an extra washing before being eaten. 


While you are picking off the horn- 
worms in mid-summer or later, you 
may find certain worms upon whose 
backs are many small, white, pellet- 
like objects that may be mistaken for 
insect eggs. Do not molest these worms 















This tomato worm, a larva of a tomato 
sphinx moth, has lost all interest in eating. 
And no wonder. Its body had been host to 
37 parasitic wasp larvae, which now have 
eaten through its skin and spun their 
silken cocoons on its back. The tomato 
worm will cling, in death, to the tomato 
stalk, and after a week or ten days, the 
tiny wasps will emerge to seek other cater- 
pillars in which to deposit their eggs. 

























It takes a 
larva of the tomato sphinx moth to maturity. This 
one has had its share, and is about ready to crawl 
to the ground, dig in, and there take its pupal 
nap. If it is early in the season, the pupa may 
sleep from two to four weeks before emerging a5 
an adult moth. If later in the fall, it will sleep 
the winter through, coming out in late spring. 





so adorned, for their days of eating 
are over, and death can be but a few 
days away, at most. Within each white 
pellet (which in reality is a silken 
cocoon) there lies living assistance to 
us in our warfare against insect 
armies. These are the pupal cases of 
a species of parasitic wasp, tiny but 
highly important in Nature’s scheme 
of holding certain prolific races in 
check. 


These peculiar, little four-winged 
creatures have spent their larval lives 
within the moth caterpillar, feeding 
upon its vitals. At maturity, they eat 
their way out through the skin of 
their host, and there more or less 
firmly attach their cocoons to it. With- 
in a week or ten days they emerge 
as adults, and immediately seek other 
caterpillars on which to lay their eggs. 


So, in your zeal to get rid of the 
big hornworms, have consideration 
for the cradles of parasitic wasps that 
may be fastened thereon, for these 
wasps, among other insects, are help- 
ful to the human race. * 






lot of tomato leaves to nourish the 
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AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AFRICAN VIOLET SEED: Mixture from 50 named 
. 300 seed with planting instructions for 
$1.00. Mrs. Paul Myers, 4725 E. 35th St., in- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. 
catalog on a Fischer Greenhouses, 
Linwood, N. J. al 


AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES. 10% varieties for $2. 00. 
New and standard, labeled and postpaid. Mrs. Leo 
Scoppleworth, Oakfield, Wisc. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send stamp 1p for basic 1957 
list or list of mewest varieties. Krogman’s Violetry, 
1365 So. 125th, Milwaukee 14, Wisc. 
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AGENTS WANTED 





Free 
Dept. G., 


MAKE $50-$75-$100 again and again. Show friends 
New Idea Christmas, All Occasion boxed assort- 
ments, gift wrappings, gift items, Personal Christ- 
mas Cards 50 for $1.50 up. Profits to $1.00 per 
box. Bonus. Write for Free Starting Outfit, Sen- 
sational Free Offer. New England Art Publishers, 
North Abington A-72, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW ORCHIDS AT HOME — profitable — fas- 
cinating. Year ‘round, Maine to California. No 
Greenhouse. Successful home grower shows you how 
to provide proper temperature and air conditions in 
any well lighted room. Full details and real Orchid 
Seeds Free. Orchidland, 100 So. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 4. 

OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS—A fascinating 
hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic 
talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Free 
booklet. National Photo Coloring School, 835 Di- 
versey Parkway, Dept. 247B, Chicago 14. 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW "DISHWASHER. Light- 
fing seller, Ends dishwashing drudgery. Dishes 


Send no money. Just your name. Kristee 
09, ‘Akron, Ohio. 


LEARN FLOWER ARRANGEMENT & FLORIS- 
| TRY. Start your own business, part or full time. 

Many good paying positions open. Earn while 
i  Kearning. Send for Free Book. National Landscape 
> Institute, Studio DC-77, 310 S. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


CACTUS 


| CACTUS AND SUCCULENTS, highest quality, 

» @ursery grown, several hundred kinds, many new, 

in our 1957 illustrated catalog. 10c please. Gates 
s, Inc., Box 247-F, Corona, Calif. 


DISH GARDEN. South American Grab Bag, 
$2.50. African Grab Bag, $2.00 postpaid. Ash's 
Rare Plants, 1215 No. Nopal, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
et atk aaa ee ee 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, SUMMER SALE: 
or 20 unrooted cuttings, $1.00, with easy rooting 
directions. Start now for earlier bloom next year. 
Assorted Gorgeous Colors. Postpaid. Burnette Gar- 
dens, Assumption, III. 
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CREEPING PHLOX 


MOST BEAUTIFUL GROUND COVER: 

brings solid mass of flowers. 

yearround. Height 6 to 8 

Summer or fall. 25 plants $2.50: 50—$4.50; 

100—$8.00. Postpaid anywhere USA. Positively 

. amen Gardens Wenatchee, FG- 
ash. 





10 plants 


Spring 
Evergreen foliage 
inches. Plant anytime 
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CLASSIFIED 


Special 
Post office zone number will not be 


FLOWER & 
Missouri. 





DAYLILIES 





WINNING DAYLILIES: 
Gaiety, Hearthfire, 
value only $3.00 
Daylilies, Irises, 
Bargains. Box M. 
Mich. 


August Orange, Festival, 
Mykawa and Taruga, $4.50 
postpaid. Extensive collections 
Poppies, Tree Peonies. Catalog. 
Arvista Gardens, Battle Creek, 





EARTHWORMS 
“YOU NEED NO GREEN THUMB" to raise your 


house plants with our worm culture plus castings. 
Write for free literature and prices. Nut-Meg State 
Earthworm Industries, Dew River, Conn. 





FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 





CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 


illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service. MA-7, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 


GERANIUMS 


SPECIAL OFFER: 10 Double or Single Zonals; 8 
Ivyleaved; 8 Scentedleaved; 6 Unusual, Rare; 6 
Fancyleaved; 6 Lady Washington. Each group or 
half any two $3.00 postpaid. Strong plants labeled, 
each different. Catalog 10c. Cook's Geranium 
Nursery, Sterling, Kansas. 





GERANIUMS — ROOTED, NAMED VARIETIES. 
3 for $1.00, 8 for $2.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Instructions. U-Pot, Box 33, Malibu, Calif. 


$$ 


HEMEROCALLIS-IRIS 





IRIS-DAYLILIES. Bargains in many recent 
ductions. Free catalog. The Sign of the Iris, 
Sherman Way, Van Nuys, Calif. 


15 VARIETIES BEAUTIFUL IRIS $2.00, 9 Vari- 
eties Hemerocallis $2.00. Labeled 5c per plant extra. 
Catalog Free. L. Freudenburg, Battle Creek, Nebr. 


intro- 
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HOUSE PLANTS 





HOUSE PLANT SPECIALISTS. 1,000 rare plants. 
Begonias, geraniums described in illustrated catalog, 


10c. Logee’s Greenhouses, Dept. FM, Danielson, 
Conn. 
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1,000 IRIS VARIETIES, tall, intermediate, dwarfs; 
many rare bargains; hardy midwest grown; free 
catalog. Cardinal Iris Gardens, Hamilton, Ind. 
DWARF IRISES—Seven different choice dwarfs, 
wide color range, labeled, postpaid, only $1.00. 
Free catalog of Irises, Daylilies and Peonies. Hill 
Iris and Peony Farm, Lafontaine, Kansas. 


FREE—PINK CAMEO wich each ‘codes. Any 15— 
$2.95, all 25—$4.50, labeled, postpaid. Arethusa, 
Buckskin, Carved Ivory, China Boy, Day's Farewell, 
Deep Velvet, Fair Elaine, Flora Zenor, Grace Ballard, 
Her Grace, Jasper Agate, Jineen, Lucerne, Majenica, 
M. Bond, Melanie, Miss California, Noel, Nylon, 
Pink Orchid, Ruth Pollock, Sharkskin, Stardom, 
Stipples, Surf. Free Catalog. Lawson Gardens, Valley 
Center, Calif. 


25 MODERN TALL-BEARDED IRIS, 
rect $5.00 postpaid. 30 priced 75c 
$10.00. Smith’s Garden, Manchester, 





labeled cor- 
to $1.50 for 
Kansas. 


FREE 


LEATHERCRAFT 


“DO-IT-YOURSELF” Leathercraft Catalog, 
U-Do-It Kits and Supplies, Tandy Leather Company, 
Box 791-K22, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ORIGINAL PLANS FOR POULTRYMAN, gar- 
dener or farmer. Write for descriptive list & prices. 
R. A. Hill, 5813 Eastlawn, Detroit 13, Mich. 


MUSHROOMS 





PLUS NEWEST manureless 
marketing “how-to, $1.00. Free 
Luxgard, 641 South 19th, Newark 


SPAWN (‘SEED’) 
growing methods: 
Details, gladly. 


» . 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, 
Fast, easy big demand! 
Stamped, 
47, Ind. 


Sewing Babywear! 
No house selling. Send 
self-addressed envelope. Babygay, Warsaw 


SEW APRONS AT HOME for stores. Easy 
able home self-employment. Write: Adco, 
Louisiana. 


, profit- 
Bastrop, 


MAKE WOOD FIBRE FLOWERS, low cost Christ- 
mas Corsages. Flower Instruction Book $1.00. 


Catalog—10c. Lora’s, 715 Lorain Avenue, Dayton 
10, Ohio. 





ORCHIDS 





THREE ORCHID PLANTS shipped in bloom, as- 
sorted colors, $5.35 postpaid. Ever-blooming novelty 
varieties. Free growing instructions included. Fas- 
cinating orchid booklet 50c. Price list free. Samuel 
Presner, Box 4550-), Coral Gables, Fla. 


SPECIE ORCHIDS, freshly esiliiaeil baiiniigs leon 
the wild ready to pot. List free. Special, our selec- 
tion, 5 plants ready to pot $6.00 prepaid. Tropical 
Plant Co., R 1, Box 258-G, Laredo, Texas. 


CYMBIDIUM ORCHIDS selected commercial vari- 
eties. Back bulbs $1.45. Two or more growth plants 
with new shoots $5.95. Growing instructions in- 
cluded. D. J. M. Tropical Acres, 27425 Winding 

. Malibu, Calif. 


MAKE ‘OU JR ORCHIDS YOUR ORCHIDS. Cattle- 
yas blooming different seasons. Four plants, $16.50. 


—_ Orchids, 6705 West Markham, Little Rock, 
Ark. 


ORCHIDS & BULBS 
SHOWY ORCHIDS 12 sorts—$22. 00 Air Mailed. 
Double Flowering Amaryllis—$15.00: Eucharis— 
$15.00; Gloriosa rothschildiana — $12.00; Fairy 
lilies 4 kinds—$4.00; Snake lily (curious flower) — 
$15.00; per 100 Top Size Bulbs. Posted. Mrs. Bina 
Devi, Kalimpong, India. 


ORCHID CACTUS 
EPIPHYLLUM CUTTINGS (Mixed Colors) 
Dozen Postpaid. Bromeliads, Beginners Collection, 
3—$3.00. Ash’s Rare Plants 1215 No. Nopal St. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


$2. 2.00 


SEEDS-TREE-SHRUB-LILY. Tree seeds in wide vari- 
ety. 400 Seeds White Bark Weeping Birch $1.00 
(sow late summer) plus informative catalog. Cata- 
log alone 10c please. Ransom Seed Co., San Gabriel, 
Calif. 
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SEMPERVIVUMS 


AND CHICKS. 12 varieties. 
Labeled prepaid, $3.00. Over 100 different vari- 
eties. ‘Make a Hobby of Hardy Sempervivums.” 
MacPherson Gardens, 2920 Starr, Toledo 5, Ohio. 





COLORFUL HEN 





WATER LILIES 


FREE—WATER LILY CATALOG. Complete list- 
ings and planting instructions. How to build pools. 
Winter care of Tropicals explained. Closed Sundays. 


Van Ness Water Gardens, Rt. No. 1, Dept. MT, 
Upland, Calif. 
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Oriental Poppies 
(Continued from page 17) 


two or three feet around the plant, 
especially on the lower side, if it is on 
a slope. A terrace or slope is an ideal 
place to grow poppies. 

Poppies planted in well drained 
soil are very permanent and will last 
for years with no other care, except 
keeping the weeds pulled out around 
them. Be careful, if you use a hoe or 
trowel, not to damage the crowns 
while they are dormant. 


Oriental poppies are one of the 
easiest hardy perennials to multiply, 
but there are points to remember be- 
fore starting. Poppy roots are as brit- 
tle as glass. A poppy root forms a bud, 
then leaves, only on the upper end 
of the root, and the roots grow from 
the lower end only. The larger, and 
the longer division you plant, the 
sooner it will bloom. An eight-inch 
root of fair size will produce one 
bloom the next spring, and a crown 
division with several roots will give 
you several blooms. It is not worth- 
while to divide a plant until it is a 
good sized clump. 


Select such a clump and dig a 
trench about a foot deep all around 
the plant. Then take a sharp spade 
and cut down diagonally all around 
so that all the roots are severed and 


you can lift out the whole clump. Re- 
move the soil. 


If it is mellow soil it will drop off, 
but if it is heavy or wet, you may 
have to wash it off with a stream from 
a hose, or by soaking it in a pail of 
water. You will find a plant with sev- 
eral crowns, but usually with the roots 
more or less connected. These con- 
nections are easily cut, and if any 
large roots are severed, cut them 
straight across to denote the top. Plant 
as directed, upright, with the crown 
or top end of the root three inches 
below the surface. Late in the fall, 
lift the leaves and pull a little soil 
around the crown, if the ground has 
settled. Have the ground about an 
inch higher around the plant; then 
put a light mulch of grass clippings 
or straw around the plant under the 
leaves to prevent heaving. 


If you want more plants, gather 
up all the scraps of roots, and take 
them to some out of the way place. 
Dig a hole three inches deep, and pile 
them all in (no matter how thick). 
Cover them with soil and heap up the 
soil over them in a mound about six 
inches high in the center. Put some 
stakes around the planting to mark 
the place. In the spring they should 
come up like a crop of grass, and in 
the fall you will have many useable 
plants. Never plant your new poppies 


“All right, all right, put that stuff away — the Jones kid just confessed.” 
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in a spot where you have had othe 
poppies. Small pieces of roots left jp 
the ground are almost sure to sprout 
and grow. 


Standard Varieties 

There have been over 300 Oriental 
poppies introduced. The following lig 
of 20 roughly classified by color ar 
all fine poppies that have been on the 
market for a number of years and 
have been widely distributed. 

WHITE — ‘White Queen,’ ‘White 

Splendor.’ 

LIGHT PINK—‘Cheerio,’ ‘New Per. 

fection,’ ‘Spring Morn.’ 

MEDIUM PINK — ‘Ridgewood 

Beauty,’ ‘Sweetheart.’ 

SALMON PINK — ‘Curtis Salmon 

Pink,’ ‘Mary J. Miller,’ ‘Perfection, 

WATERMELON—‘G.I. Joe,’ ‘Glow. 

ing Rose,’ ‘May Curtis,’ Water. 

melon.’ 

DEEP RED—‘Claret,’ ‘Empress of 

India,’ ‘Red Crinkles.’ 

PASTEL SHADES—‘Enchantress,’ 

‘Jessie Curtis,’ ‘Raspberry Queen.’ 


These pastel shades are especially 
valuable for cut flowers and arrange- 
ments with other flowers. Cut the 
stems the length required and bum 
the ends of the stems at the gas range 
until the tip is charcoal. Then place 
in water and the petals will not wilt. 
They will last from three to six days. 
Blooms that have just opened, or buds 
ready to open should be selected early 
in the morning, and treated as soon as 
possible after cutting. If the stem has 
to be shortened, be sure to burn again. 


The Clematis 
(Continued from page 23) 

rieties that bloom on new wood can 
be pruned severely in late winter. 
This group usually blooms in the 
spring, and again with fewer blossoms 
during the summer and fall until 
frost. The group includes such hybrids 
as the popular purple clematis ‘Jack- 
mani,’ ‘Lady Betty Balfour’ with vel- 
vety purple-blue four-inch blossoms, 
‘Mrs. Cholmondely’ with her light 
blue flowers, ‘Ramona’ (immense 
quantities of large blue flowers), 
‘Lord Neville, with reddish plum- 
violet blossoms on ten-foot vines, 
‘Henryi’ and lanuginosa candida both 
with large white dinner plates, ‘Nellie 
Moser’ whose pale mauve _ blossoms 
are striking with red bars, plum-pur- 
ple ‘The President, ‘Comtesse de 
Bouchaud, different with a flower 
difficult to describe—perhaps rosy li- 
lac or pink. 

Hybrids that bloom on old wood 
in the spring form their buds early 
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and may be damaged in some areas 
by late spring freezing. These kinds 
are pruned lightly after blooming or 
in the fall. They include montana 
rubens with clustered pink flowers, 
and montana alba, its white counter- 
art, as well as double white “Duch- 
ess of Edinburgh,’ and others. 


Growing from Seeds 

The species clematis of which the 
white ‘Sweet Autumn Clematis’ (C. 
paniculata) and the ‘Scarlet Clematis’ 
(C. texensis) are examples of the 
climbers, and C. recta and C. integri- 
folia of the bush types, come true 
from seeds. The hybrids are unpre- 
dictable, but interesting forms are ob- 
tained. Seeds are available. They 
germinate best if planted in a frame 
in late fall or winter. 


Clematis may also be propagated by 
bringing a stem down and covering it 
with three or four inches of soil. After 
several months, roots will form. Or 
new shoots may be selected in the 
early spring, each one nicked at a 
node (place where a bud may 
emerge), these parts pegged down in 
clay pots filled with a peat-sand mix- 
ture, and sunk into the ground. A 
stone over the pegged part keeps it 
securely in place. By the next spring 
the young plants can be severed from 
the old plant. New shoots several 
inches high may be removed with a 
sight pull from the bush types and 
set in moist soil in a shady location. 
Cover each with a glass jar and leave 
covered until good roots have formed 
which can usually be determined by 
the appearance of the leaf growth. 
These will be ready for transplanting 
the following spring. 

In addition to the varieties already 
mentioned, nurseries in Mid-America 
can supply others—not all in plant 
form—some will have to be grown 
from seeds. ‘Mme. Edward Andre’ is 
a good red, producing flowers from 
June to October. ‘Crimson Star’ is 
similar to ‘Jackmani’ except in color. 
‘Ernest Markham’ produces robust 
stems covered later with rich velvety 
red-violet blossoms. The small nod- 
ding blossoms of Clematis tangutica 
are yellow. It blooms during the sum- 
mer and in the fall is glorious with its 
silvery seed plumes. C. crispa is a 
slender climber with fragrant bluish 
purple nodding flowers. C. pitcheri 
has urn shaped purple flowers. C. ser- 
ratifolia climbs to ten feet to display 
its small yellow flowers. * 
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Cacti and Succulents Outdoors 


(Continued from page 31) 


of its joints and the number of the 
spines. Its flowers are reddish purple, 
but forms with yellowish to orange 
flowers have been recorded. Many 
other prickly pears are available for 
the hardy garden but there are other 
more worthwhile cacti to try. 


Some Hardy Succulents 


Among the succulents, some of the 
hardiest members can be found in the 
Crassulaceae or stonecrop family. 
Everyone knows the sempervivums or 
houseleeks, I’m sure. These plants 
prefer crevices of rocks and rock walls 
which afford them opportunities to 
scramble hither and thither and per- 
mit them to cover rock depressions 
with their small, grey-green rosettes. 
The commonest cultivated species is 
Sempervivum tectorum. Probably the 
most unique is §. arachnoideum which 
grows in dense masses of dainty ros- 
ettes often completely covered by filmy 
webs spun by the plant itself. The 
sedums are related to the houseleeks 
and there are many varieties to choose 
from. Sedum makes a 
dense carpet in a relatively short time. 
Some city folks have front lawns 
made of it. It will need no mowing. 


Sarmentosum 


Sedum acre is a stonecrop with tiny 
succulent leaves and lends itself nice- 
ly to rock gardens. It also makes a 
nice border around sunken tubs which 
are used as pools for aquatic plants. 
Many of the sedums put out starlike 
yellow or white blossoms in the spring. 
One of the showiest stonecrops is Se- 
dum spectabile which can be massed 
in beds or used in borders. It grows 
much higher than the average creep- 
ing sedum and in autumn is covered 
with masses of rose colored flowers 
that are attractive to honey bees. 


Talinums make nice rock plants. 
They are not so well known but one 
can find them, usually in sandstone 
country in many of our Midwest 
states. They are purslanes, allied to 
the common pigweed of waste fields, 
Portulaca oleracea. Talinums have 
thickened 
sprigs of long cylindrical leaves are 
produced and also airy rose flowers 


rootstocks from which 


on wiry stems. 


In the lily family, the yuccas should 
not be overlooked. These are peculiar 


ry 


American plants often seen around 
old homesteads and on farms, as well 
as in cemeteries. Yucca filamentosa 
can be effectively used in corners of 
beds, at entranceways, or massed 
against a wall. The graceful curved 
or rigid narrow leaves shoot up from 
the ground in tufts and later aspara- 
gus-like flowerstalks make their ap- 
pearance, showered with waxy-white 
flowers at the top. Another yucca-like 
plant, Hesperaloe parviflora, is per- 
fectly hardy in the St. Louis area. It 
comes from Texas where it is fre- 
quently found in gardens and in road- 
side plantings. It features reddish 
blossoms on airy stems. 


Hardy Hedgehogs 


Some of the hedgehogs, Echino- 
cereus, found in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Colorado and New Mexico, can be 
grown in the hardy rock garden and 
among these, Echinocereus viridi- 
florus, E. Baileyi, E. coccineus and 
others are the best. They possess short 
cylindric stems and beautiful flowers 
at the top. Among the pincushion cac- 
ti, Coryphantha vivipara is the com- 
monest representative as it grows in 
a number of Midwest states and even 
extends into Canada. Another favorite 
is Neobesseya missouriensis which 
grows in clusters of several heads. It 
looks something like the preceding but 
is flabbier in texture, with more deli- 
cate spines and its flowers are yellow- 
ish green. A distinguishing feature is 
the scarlet berry which pops up about 
the time new flowers make their ap- 
pearance. These berries are from last 
year’s flower crop. 


Pediocactus Simpsonii is a rather 
fascinating ball-type cactus with deli- 
cate pink blossoms in a circle at the 
top. Many other cacti will prove 
hardy in Midwestern gardens—not 
only those that are native to our 
colder states but there are several 
from the mountainous areas in South 
America that will be found equally 
as cold resistant. I might also suggest 
the use of less hardy cacti in the rock- 
eries along with the hardy ones. These 
can be plunged with their pots in the 
soil and then easily removed in the 
fall when freezing temperatures are 
predicted. * 
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A Garden Table 


by Archie Schulz 
Drawings by Art Olmscheid 


Picnicking? Potting? Sorting garden produce? You'll find dozens of uses for this lightweight, 
inexpensive, easy-to-make utility table. 

It is about an inch higher than an average table but the added height makes for easier work- 
ing conditions. And when you're picnicking, who cares about table height? Its width, 28 inches, 
makes it easy to reach across, easy to carry. 

Our garden table, much like this one, is six years old. It has withstood the elements and has 
doubled for everything from a laundry table to a plant table under the lath house. In spring we find 
it a perfect place to lay newly purchased perennials while we are getting ready to plant them. In 
summer it’s a picnic or plant table. It’s handy, too, for sorting tomatoes and cucumbers we give our 
non-gardening friends. In fall it’s just right for drying and sorting gladiolus corms and dahlia tubers. 

Suggested material: 34-inch pine, fir or redwood. 

Suggested finish: First coat of primer; second of any ordinary outside house paint. 
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Mid-Summer Care of Dahlias 


(Continued from page 51) 


safe to use. It is generally recognized 
now that certain insects develop im- 
munity to certain insecticides, so each 
grower must work out his own spray 
program. Plants should be inspected 
each day. If insect injury is noted and 
you are in doubt about a remedy, con- 
sult your extension service. 


In hot, dry weather the red spider 
mite ravishes many dahlia plants. By 
using a miticide all during the season 
an infestation can be prevented. Mala- 
thion, Aramite, Dimite, or Vapotone 
are perhaps the most satisfactory. One 
of the phosphate insecticides such as 
Vapotone is the most certain way of 
cleaning your patch of mites. Spray 
at five day intervals for three consecu- 
tive times, and be sure to cover the 
under surface of the leaves. 


One of the more troublesome pests 
is the stem-borer; the only sure way 
to protect your plants is to place a 
cardboard collar around each plant. 
Grasshoppers can be controlled by 
keeping the mulch sprayed with Diel- 
dren as the hoppers roost in the straw 
at night. Regardless of how carefully 
you spray, some plants are bound to 
be damaged by insects. Every time a 
plant is attacked by an insect, that 
insect sets up an infection in the 
plant, just as our own bodies react to 
a bee sting or a mosquito bite. Until 
recently we could combat that infec- 
tion only by good growing practices. 
Today, however, we have antibiotics 
which do even more for the dahlia 
than they do for the human race. 


Using Streptomycin 


I have experimented with Strepto- 
mycin for the last two years, and have 
come to the conclusion that no single 
factor is more important to the Mid- 
west dahlia grower than a Strepto- 
mycin spray. The product I used was 
Phytomycin sold by the Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Company. One tea- 
spoon to each two gallons of water 
sprayed on the plants once a month 
during June, July, and August will 
do wonders for the plants. Be care- 
ful, because too strong a solution or 
too many sprays will kill your plants. 
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One of the most devastating dis- 
eases in dahlias is the bacterial rot, 
which causes the base of the plant to 
rot and collapse. Thousands of dahlia 
plants are lost each year from this 


disease. The disease is identified by | 
a foul odor described by plant path- | 


ologists as similar to that of a rat’s 
nest. Usually the disease develops dur- 


ing extreme temperature changes 


(which the Midwest is famous for) 


or moisture extremes. The disease may | 


develop by excessive watering during 
very hot weather. Two years ago my 
entire planting of several hundred 
plants was badly infected. The Strep- 
tomycin checked it nicely, however. 
Last year I started the Sterptomycin 


treatment early in the season, and had | 


only two plants out of several hun- 
dred showing any signs of it. In these, 
no permanent damage occurred. 


In the two years I have used Phy- | 


tomycin I find it has very little or no 


effect on fungus infections or powdery | 
mildew. I hope to try a new anti- | 


biotic this year that will control these 
conditions also. 

These experiments the last two years 
were very interesting and warrant fur- 


ther study. Summarizing my findings | 


with Streptomycin, I would say: 
1. Bacterial rot in dahlias was 

controlled. It was more effec- 
tive when started early in the 
season. 
Phytomycin is definitely a 
growth stimulant. 
It is not an insecticide but in- 
sect control is more effective 
because of Streptomycin’s abil- 
ity to combat virus infection. 
Color intensity of the flower is 
increased, and also the size of 
the blooms, and length of 
stems. 
Treatment should start early in 
season and should not be often- 
er than once a month. 


Although plants grow rapidly 
the blooms hold up well when 
cut. 
Clumps are normal in size, but 
because the Streptomycin trav- 
els upward and not downward, 
no effect was had on combat- 
ting crown rot in storage. 
Antih‘otics should not be com- 
bined with insecticides as the 
insecticides possibly could des- 
troy the effects of the antibi- 
otics. 

9. Very littl is yet known, so 
extreme care should be taken. 

Give your dahlias care this summer 


and they will bloom as only a dahlia 
can this fall. * 





HIGH GRADE —LOW PRICE 3 BENCHER. You never 
thought you could get an 11’2” by 13’6” 
greenhouse to stand on your base, delivered 
to you, including door, vent and all glass, not 


| pre-cut but pre-fabricated, for so little! Red- 


wood $225. Penta-Fir $250. All glass best 
American, made of highest quality. Wide 
enough for three benches, strong enough for 


hanging baskets. Other sizes, lean-to and free- 
standing. Frank Sturdy, Greenhouse Builder, 
141 La Cuesta, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


WORLD'S EASIEST 
WAY 70 MAKE 
FERTILIZER ! 


COMPOST THE SOIL or SuEET WAY 


Merely sprinkle ActivO over waste, and spread it 
directly over garden or field . .. or BETTER, dig 
it into trenches between rows and make organic 
fertilizer right where it’s needed! ActivO and earth- 
worms do the reduction job. Easier than heap com- 
posting. Full instruction guide with each ActivO 
package. At dealers $1 to $29.95. 


Composting is simply helping Nature turn 
waste back into rich humus and topsoil fertil- 
ity . . . and ActwO helps you help Nature 
do the job quicker and better. 

But with ActivO you don’t need to make a 
heap. Like our cartooned friend above, as it 
is available week by week, just toss your waste 
—table and kitchen scraps, leaves, grass clips 

. even sawdust and soot—between the rows 
in your garden and cover with soil. 

That's all there is to it. In a short 
time the fertile humus and the dy- ™ 
namic enzymes, bacteria, biotics, hor- 
mones and vitamins from the compost 
and ActivO are making your soil virile : 

. . . to give you prize vegetables and - 
flowers. Better than any fertilizer you »¥ 
can buy. 


If dealer can’t supply—by mail a full year’s sup- , 

ply for most gardens, No. 20 ActivO (treats up to 

2 tons waste) only $6.95 POSTPAID 
BENSON-MACLEAN, BRIDGETON 5, IND. 
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Some time ago as I recall, I said 
that I always approached the new 
season fully expecting it to be a near- 
perfect year. Frankly, I am _ usually 
disillusioned before the season is very 
far along—sometimes even before we 
get a start. 

This year — so far —has been the 
year locally. I just hope all of you 
have done as well. Early January and 
February were a bit on the dry side, 
but since then we did pretty well. 

The snowdrops and glory of the 
snow, followed by the 
ushered in the spring season. The 


crocuses, 


daffodils and hyacinths came next 

with the early tulips. The forsythia, 

of course, led the parade among 
the flowering shrubs. Along with 
these came the phlox subulata 

(ground- or moss-pink). This low 

growing spreader will do well if 

you will give it an acid soil. You 
can use peat moss, sulfur, cotton- 
seed meal, or aluminum sulfate to 
acidify the soil. 

* 

We are in that zone where we get 
early warm days and the fruit tree 
buds get an early start. Then it turns 
cold. We will average only about one 
peach crop in three or four years. Last 
year there was a partial crop, but this 
year we've made it. 

The apricots really get anxious when 
the first warm days come, and this 
year they got the freeze. Fortunately, 
there were a few late buds that were 
not completely out. One of our trees 
has a few apricots on the south side 


of it. Our neighbor’s tree is really 
loaded. 


As I have always said, the beauty 
of the bloom justifies the fruit trees, 
and if and when we get a crop that is 
just an extra dividend. We have mixed 
ornamentals, like crabs, plums and 
peaches about, to get a prolonged 
season of bloom. 

Remember that now you can get 
pears, peaches and apples in the dwarf 
trees, so almost any plot of ground 
will have room for a few of these. 
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A number of years ago we 
brought in from the place where 
we formerly lived a number of red 
buds and put some plum sprouts 
along with them. In addition to the 
early spring beauty, we now have 
some plums. 

The one failure of the spring season 
was the Magnolia soulangeana. It is 
the eager-beaver of the early spring 
season, and frequently gets nipped. 
The lavender to pink tulip shaped 
flowers, however, do repay you if and 
when you get them to bloom in this 
area. 


Magnolia soulangeana nigra is 
darker, almost reddish purple, and 
comes a few days after the more 
common soulangeana. These are 
hybrid magnolias coming from the 
Orient and are tall shrubs or small 
trees. Since they are slow growing 
they do not take too much room. 
However, I’ve seen some trees 
around town that have been in for 
a long time and they are probably 
over 20 feet tall. Since the bloom 
comes ahead of the leaves, they are 
a worthwhile sight when they are 
out in a solid mass of bloom. 


PAINSTAKING 
Good gardening is a matter 
Of really taking pains, 
Then trying to get rid of them 
By soothing the remains. 
John S. Gallagher 
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There is another variety of this 
hybrid, Magnolia stellata or Stary 
Magnolia that is slightly smaller with 
pure white pointed petaled flowers 
about three inches across. We are in 
the market for one of these, as locally 
they seemed to come along a few days 
later than the soulangeana, and e- 
caped the freeze. 


This last spring we put out a 
couple of mimosa trees. They are 
more like shrubs than trees, but 
highly interesting. Their lace-like 
foliage is sensitive to the touch, and 
the leaves tend to fold up when 
disturbed. The pink airy blooms are 
hard to describe — since this is 
sometimes called the powder-puff 
tree, you may get an idea of its 
beauty in case you are not familiar 
with it. We are looking forward to 
its bloom which comes in midsum- 
mer. 

It sometimes dies back to the ground 
during the winter, and even when the 
limbs have survived the winter they 
look black and dead. But by mid to 
late May the leaves begin to appear. 
There are a number of trees around 
town that have been in for quite a 
few years. 


Oh, yes, we are a bit far north for 
this semi-tropical tree. The same i 
true of the crape myrtle, which is just 
coming into the heights of its glory. 
It will bloom to frost. 


Some people go in for mountain 
climbing, others hunt lions, tigers and 
elephants in Africa. Others join the 
Foreign Legion when they wish to live 
dangerously. But we do all of this 
vicariously, letting our trees and shrubs 
see if they can withstand the rigors 
of our winters and the heat and drouth 
of our summers. So far they have. If 
and when they get a season when they 
can’t take it, we will replace them, 
being happy in the memory of the 
times they did show their appreciation 
of a chance to live by their profuse 
bloom. —].E.T. 
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Dear Mr. Leys: 


We are sorry for the delay in answering your letter, but since receiving this and 
numerous other requests for a FLOWER and GARDEN binder, we have been searching for some- 
thing which would fill the need for a permanent and attractive binder at a reasonable 


cost. We are very happy to announce that at last we have found exactly what we were 
looking for! 


NOW you and all our subscribers can have a beautiful dark green simulated leather 
binder with FLOWER and GARDEN stamped in gold on the cover and the back. This binder 
will hold as many as 24 issues (two full years). It opens flat to any page for quick 
reference and easy handling---and any issue can be removed or added without difficulty. 


We are offering this binder absolutely free with this limited two year subscrip- 
tion offer to FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine. PLUS a free index of articles to be sent every 
subscriber at the end of the year. In the case of your present subscription we will 
add 24 months on to the end of this and send you the binder now. 


To obtain the beautiful binder, along with an additional 24 months (two years) of 


FLOWER and GARDEN Magazine, just fill out the coupon below and enclose just $6.00 to 
pay for the subscription---the binder is FREE. 


I am enclosing $6.00 for 24 months of FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine, plus the FREE dark 
green simulated leather binder with FLOWER & GARDEN stamped on the cover in gold. 


New Subscription Renewal (extended from present subscription) 


If renewal, please give code number from address label 
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I Jackson & Perkins Co. (World's Largest Rose Grower) 4 5 
307 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 3 
Please send me a FREE copy of your big, new Fall 1957 Rose i ; 
A 
ES—yours absolutely free—this brand-new Jackson & Perkins Fall 1957 i ee ciel = containing helpful information about | 
Catalog. 50 big pages—in full color—show hundreds of the newest, most 
popular Prized Roses and Perennials . . . including Floribundas, Hybrid Teas, 
Climbers, Giant Mums. Also contains useful gardening information, plant- 
ing hints, money-saving offers—everything you need to make your garden 
the showplace of your neighborhood. Mail coupon NOW. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. Newark, NEW YORK 





